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Wheat Culture. 


By B. Puryear, LL. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Richmond College. 





The raising of wheat as a money-making 
staple, and also ag subsidiary to the grasses, 
was never more important and imperative 
than now. Despite the unequal competition 
from the great West, which from the abun- 
dant means: of transportation, we have to 
eneounter, we cannot afford to abandon the 
cultivation of the noblest of the cereals. Its 
cultivation, important in itself, is still more 
important in the secondary effects which fol- 
low in its. wake. 

As the time is upon us for making prepa- 
ration for the seeding of wheat, perhaps a 
short ‘article on wheat culture may not be 
inappropriate. 

Where the land is well turfed, particularly 
when a clover field is to be fallowed for 
wheat, we believe in deep and early plowing ; 
and we will give the reasons of our faith. 
Under the circumstances indicated, we object 
to wnt as poveang seat expensive 
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itis in order. The active, watchful farmer 
should seek to utilize all good seasons for 
fallowing, both because this is the best time 
for the work, and further because we are 
most liable to droughts in the early fall, when 
good plowing is impossible. 

But the objection with some to early 
fallowing is that before the time of seeding 
the land becomes foul with grass and weeds, 
and hence the necessity of refallowing. But 
we answer—as often as necessary let the land 
be harrowed and cross-harrowed. The wofk 
is rapidly done, and may be done several 
times with less labor than a single plowing. 
What reasons recommend this course? 
Wheat loves a compact soil. Winter spew- 
ing is far more likely to ensue when the 
land is freshly plowed, and is loose and por- 
ous to the depth of eight orten inches. But 
by the plan recommended, while the soil is 
made clean ‘and thoroughly pulverized to the 
depth of 8 or 4 inches, al) below is becoming 
compact and firm, These are just the con- 
ditions ‘which the crop requires. In the 
clean, loose, thoroughly pulverized surface 
soil, the seeds‘germinate promptly, followed 
by rapid grows, so that by the time hard 
weather sets in the roots are firmly anchor- 
ed in the compact uader soil. Spewing, 
winter-killing, are now far less likely to 
ensue. 


Again, the turf and weeds are all below. 


Refallowing would have thrown this vegeta- 


believe that itis best that it should remain 
and decompose’ where it was originally 
placed by the plow. In this case there is no 
loss of the fertilizing material of the buried 
vegetation, It decomposes slowly. The 
roots are slowly striking down to it, aud it 
is gradually rising by capillarity to the roots. 
In this ‘way ‘the fertilizing material of the 


decomposing Vegetation is furnished gradual..; 


ground, at from 200 to 400° lbs. per’ acre, 
according to the quality of the land, in order 
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| saves vast anxiety to be ready at seeding 
tion im large measure to the surface. We 








ly and uniformly to the crop during the 
whole period of its growth, and a heavier 
yield is the necessary result. 

As to fertilizers: It cannot be too often 
repeated that the special demand of wheat 
upon the soil, and imdeed of all the cereals, 
is the phosphate of lime, or as it is now eall- 
ed, calcium phosphate. The ash of the grain 
of wheat contains nine or ten substances; 
but the weight of the phosphate of lime is 
as much aa the combined weight of the ‘entire 
remainder. The decomposing vegetation, 
when sbundant, will furnish ammonia to 
develope the stalk; finely ground bones, 
composed chiefly of phosphate of lime,'will 
ensure the formation and development of the 
grains. Our point then is that when a heavy 
turf is turned under, the farmer néed not in- 
cur the heavy expense of ammoniacal com- 
pounds. The deconrposing vegetation bu- 
ried in the soil will meet this demand. But 
let him apply phosphate of’ lime; finely 


to secure the full development of the grains, 
The application of phosphate of linte 
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in such cases of heavier applications ‘of this 
fertilizer, But when wheat follows tobacco, 
the indication is different. The cultivation 
of tobacco leaves the land elean of vegeta- 
tion, while this crop has not made a large 
demand, but a small one, for phosphate of 
lime. If the land needs help, it is rather in 
the direction of putrescent manures, Or am- 
moniated compounds, 

As to the mode of seeding: ‘The drill 
should be used whenever possible. Indeed 
we think that if we had to seed wheat by 
broadcasting, we should abandon it alto- 
gether. The drill puts in the seed at uniform 
distances, and covers at uniform depths. The 
germination, therefore, is more perféct, and 
hence less seed per acre is required. When 
the wheat is broadcasted and harrowed, 
many grains are left uncovered, and many 
are covered so slightly that; unless the season 
is favorable, they do not germinate; and if 
they do, the stalks, should a little drought 
come, die out rapidly. 

The time of seeding is immensely impor- 
tant. We sustain great losses every year 
from late seeding, and generally there is little 
excuse for late seeding. If the farmer wil! 
seize every opportunity of fallowing for ten 
weeks before seeding time, it will very rarely 
happen that he will not be ready when seed- 
ing time comes. It costs no more labor, and 





time and make a good crop, than not to be 
ready and have a poor crop. We. believe 
that for the latitude of Maryland and north- 

ern Virginia, the best time for seeding wheat 
is from the 5th to the 15th of October. This 
is late enough generally to protect the crop 
from the Hessian fly, and yet allows sufficient 
time for the roots to penetrate to a depth 
that will not be reached by the winter 
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Mesurs. Editors American Farmer : 

T have letters from divers.of your readers 
asking further information about the Aber- 
deen experiments. I cannot answer them 
separately, and have not had time to give 
them.a collective answer through your paper 
until now, and have scarcely time now. It 
is not of the least use to.try to make maxi- 
mum wheat crops by means. of phosphates 
or phosphatic guanos, such as. Orchilla, 
ground, dissolved, or mixed with kainit, 


without providing for a imum supply of 
nitrogen. “Wheat, follo corn, oF even 
tobacco, must have a i supplies of »ni- 
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and the other brand. Any such manure 
sold at less than $40.00 per ton equivalent 
to cash, may be assumed to be ammoniated 
in part by leather, horn, shoddy, ete., and to 
have the Carolina phosphate replaced in 
whole or'in part by’ Redonda phosphate, and 
the: standard’ afticle otherwise replaced by 
those which are cheap and of no-value, or 
next to none. Nordo the methods of analysis 
now in use enable the chemist to form an 
opinion whether or to what extent such re- 
placement of the food by the bad materials 
have; been practiced in.any given case. A 


first-class ammoniated super phosphate can 
notin the present state of the markets for 


Taw materials be. manufactured and sold at 


trogen, or 8 maximum crop-cannot be made. | any profit for leas than $40,00 per ton equiv- 


Theifeeding of ‘stock on the field for a few 


‘alenttocash. Ammoniated super phosphates 


months: before the corn is planted, gives the | offered for $30.00 or less, are beyond sll possi- 


land some nitrogen, but certainly much less | 
than is provided in 100 lbs. per acre of nitrate | 
of soda and less than is removed by the corn. | 
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The sole advantage of applying ferti 
wheat in beh inbe sneeknatehinetin 
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| ammonia could de m 8 to cost the same 


‘ble doubt, composed in whole or in part of 
inferior articles as first described and ex- 
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which eon saad certainly produce 


/money, 
the, plants..to, preserve, them from, winter | 10-6 wheat than equal quantities of the best 


killing and to enable; them. to, tiller well. in 
the early spring, but probably 95 per cent. of 
the whole amount of plant.food assimilated 
by the crop. is. gathered in, six weeks. of the 
earlier half of June and the month of May, 
the remaining 5 per, gent. being divided be- 
tween early autuma and early spring, This 
is a plain fact known to all, and it is, a fact 
of great importance in the scientific fertili- 
zation of the wheat crop. 

Let me now give the results of the Aber- 
deenshire experiments with regard to nitro- 
genous manures, They are brief and simple. 
The comparative agricultural yalues or crop- 
producing powers of the different commer- 
cial forms of nitrogen are,expressed in 98") than 


ures as follows: 


Nitrate of soda.,  acglee somes 
va sone of ammonia . Take baedeuesecec conse ze 
*Sifteogen in dried Bicod and bones,.:-.... 8 


These figures represent. averages for six 
years_on roots, cereals and grass on five dif- 
ferent soils, Of these commercial “ ammo- 
niates,” the nitrate of soda only leaches out 
of the soil in winter and is lost, Sulphate 
of ammonia, guano, bones and blood farnish 
nitrogen in forms which do not wash out 
until converted into nitric acid which pro- 
cess is decisively chécked by the same de- 
cline of temperature which checks and Kills 
ordinary vegetation, So that no loss willensue 

by applying these substances in autumn. | 
pile ap omen ae ti ee) am- | 
moniated or so-called wheat _manure, under 
whatever name it may be offered to the pub- | 
lic, is. quite’sure to consist ofa mixture of 
South Carolina rock, coarsely ground, with 
kainit and a mixture of dried blood, fish 
scrap, flesh, dust and other animal ammoni- 
ate, all treated with sulphuric acid, and there 





freezes. 


raw bone, all prejudices and preconceived 
notions of those who have made no exact 
teats to the contrary notwithstanding. It is 
plain that a large element of the cost of the 
ammoniated super phosphate is the sulphuric 
acid, and that the acid produces no corres- 
ponding benefit. There is not a particle of 
doubt at. all that an, ammoniated insoluble 
phosphate can be made from South Carolina 
phosphate, and a good ammoniate either of 
mineral or animal nature to correspond pre- 
cisely in composition with saw benes, and 
from being ina much finer state of division, 
much quicker in action than. bone, the cost 
of which would be at least $10.00 per ton less 

than thecostof bone. Nor on the other hand 
does there remain any doubt of the greater 
economy of the ammoniated insoluble phos- 
phate in the present state of the market for 
raw materials. It is merely a question of 
skill on the part of farmers aud manufacturers 
in the combination and use of the raw ma- 
terials. The supposed superiority of the 
soluble over the insoluble manures does not 
rept on valid scientific data. 

T have been requested by several of your 
readers to state what fertilizer, if any, I think 
would pay on the land of Anne Arundel 
county, To reply to that question Ishould . 
need to know by whom the fertilizer is to be 
applied, as that would make a material 
difference ; whether, for example, by a 
careful, industrious painstaking farmer, 
or a lazy, loose-working, negligent far- 
mer, I think more depefids on the time, 
mode of application, and quantity applied, 
than upon the “brand” used; more on the 
man. than on the manure. It takes nitrogen 





is not a button to choose between this, that 








phosphates to make wheat or corn or 
| adap any cereal or grass. I believe 
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wheat be seeded the 20th of Septem- 
ber and the 10th ,» 8 maximum crop 
may be made by applying broadcast on the 
rough plowed land, and harrowing in 400 
pounds per acre of 60 per cent. South Carolina 
floats, drilling in with the grain 200 pounds of 
a good ammoniated super phosphate, and top 
dressing Aprii 1st with 150 pounds of sodium 
nitrate. If the seed be of a good yielding 
variety like Fultz, and the cultivation be 
good, I think that treatment will produce 
from 80 to 40 bushels of wheat any good 
season on a fair average Anne Arundel county 
field. I do not think 1,000 pounds per acre 
of any combination of minerals that can be 
named, without nitrogen can be relied on to 
increase the yield of wheat 2} bushels per 
acre, on a field of ordinary corn land. 

On the other hand a full supply of nitrogen 
alone, say 200 pounds of sodium nitrate as a 
top dressing April the 10th, would probably 
double the yield of such a field of corn land 
wheat. I don’t know whether that would 
pay or not; try i. M. G. Evuzzy. 





Agriculture Abroad. 


(From our Correspondent in Paris, August $. 


Tue PRoDUCTION.OF PERCHERON Horses 
being limited in France, has stimulated the 
trade in mongrel breeds from the neighbor- 
ing regions. To stop this fraud, the breeders 
of real Percheron horses have very properly 
founded a Stud Book. Henceforth a good 
Percheron must establish his family connec- 
tion: prove that “all the blood of all the 
Howards” is pure. I understand that an 
English Company is to be formed to breed 
Percherons, and rear them on improved 
principles. Promoters of the company are 
buying farms in the heart of the Perche 
country. I am also informed Australians 
have put money into the concern. Some- 
thing was really demanded to put a check to 
the*breeders being supplanted by the dealer. 

Normandy is the best pasture land in 
France, and if such forms an element in the 
case of Percherons, it more than does 80 
with respect to cattle. A herd book has al- 
so been founded to maintain purity in the 
race of milch cows. Such is the demand for 
the milk products of Normandy, to say 
nothing of egg and poultry, that it has been 
called the home farm of London. Norman 
farmers chiefly sin by disregarding the 
points of excellence in the bulls, and allow- 
ing the latter to serve too many cows. 
The departments of Calvados and Eure 
have entered into the spirit of the idea. Un- 
fortunately out of applications for 500 reg- 
istrations, only 4 bulls and 32 cows were 
deemed worthy of being enrolled in the 
lioré @or. Five years ago Switzerland at- 
tempted to establish a Herd Book. After nu- 
merous difficulties, a success is to be record- 
ed. All the Cantons have adhered to the 
Central register: It only talres cognizance 
of what is called the grand bovine races; 
these are included under two heads; the red 
and white, and the black and white breeds. 
Upwards of 281 breeders adhere to the 
conditions of the Herd Book, and Fribourg 
appears to be their head quarters. 

Co-operative cheese and bntter “ farm- 
eries” are now the order of the day, and I 
wish to draw attention to the special breed 
of cattle in the Canton of Appenzell. The 
cows are good milkers ; small, but well built; 

“admirably adapted for mountainous regions, 
and easily cared. They are small feeders, and 
their milk is as rich as a Jersey, and as abun- 
dant as a Kerry or West Highland cow. 
They yield from 14 te 20 quarts of milk a 
day, but the average daily yield for the year, 
is about 8 quarts. The cows are hired for 
the summer pasturage on the slopes of the 
Alps, for 16 fr. to 20fr., and descend in the 
antumn relatively fat. The proprietor himself, 


or a member of his family, acts as herdsman; 
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and superintends the sale of the milk at the 
central depot, or more generally converts it 
himself into cheese. He may have from 20 
to 60 cows. The latter never exceed 6 cuts. 
They receive the bull when 18 months old, 
and when they have had 6 calves, are fatten- 
ed for the bucher. Young bulls of 2to 3 


years old are selected to serve. 
Cows intended for the summer highland 
pasture, are preferred if they have been calv- 


ed in February, and for lowland grazing, if 
in November. Calves destined for the 
butcher, are only allowed to suckle their 
mother three cr four times. They are then 
fed from the pail twice a day: milk and 
water at first, then pure milk, mixed with 
the refuse of the cheese factory. But they 
are finished off on goats’ milk. The cows are 
milked twice a day, and receive salt every 
second day. They are daily curried and oc- 
casionally washed. When wet after a storm 
of rain, they are rubbed with a wisp of 
straw—this keeps away, it is considered, 
rheumatism. The Swiss loves his cow as an 
Arab bis horse; he employs neither whip, 
stick, nor dog. Government is all by the 
voice. He addresses them as his dear 
beasts—das liebe Vieh/ 

It is most essential to secure a cow as 
leader, or conductrice, that will instinctively 
find out the rich little nooks of grass. Such 
an animal will readily fetch 50 to 60 frs. 
higher price. The “conductrice” is honor- 
ed with a specially large bell ; there are others 
with smaller ones, or clochettes. She is 
faithfully followed by the herd, and if a 
different herd be encountered, no mixing up 
ever ensues. Should a strange cow be 
added to the herd, and display an ambition for 
chieftainship, a death fight comes off, if the 
intruder be not removed. The bells are 
slung from a leather collar round the animal’s 
neck; they chime in with the owner's 
chant—le rane des vaches,or Kuhereichen. 
At the sound of this chant, which is not 
composed of words, but of alternate low 
and high sounds, all the cows “come home.” 
| Women aré best at the chant, and can call a 
herd from a great distance. If a cow, born 
and reared in the Alps, be exported, and if 
by chance it hears in its new home the ranz, 
it will paw the ground, prick up its ears, 
cock tail, and rush through all barriers. Bells 
produce the same effect. All these Alpine 
cows detest dogs with a cat-hatred. 

The herd are always headed by 4 or 5 
beautiful goats; as many older ones bring 
up the rear. All the cows wear their bells 
when descending into the lowlands for the 
winter; the conductrice has her gala bell, 
which is 14 inches in diameter, and costs 
100 frs. It is quite a patriarchal procession. 
These cows seem to have an acute instinct: 
thus if they go too near a slope which over- 
hangs a precipice, when they feel themselves 
gliding towards destruction, they throw 
themselves on their belly, close their eyes, 
and await the inevitable dash and crash if 
not rescued by ropes. When a storm 
threatens the cattle are housed, otherwise 
in turning tail to hurricane, they would rush 
with closed eyes into perhaps an abyss. 

THE HARVEST may be considered as ter- 
minated in France. Wheat will be an ex- 
cellent crop, despite the run of tropical 
weather for the grain. Oats and barley will 
suffer a little, except on the sea coast, or in 
humid situations. Green crops can yet pull 
up. As for forage, it will be defective. But 
this prospect has been anticipated by maize 
sowings for ensilage. A farmer then has only 
himself to blame if he be caught like the 
foolish Virgins, with no oil in his lamp. 
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Pennsylvania Record states that Charles 
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® near Media, owns, a mare 

forty-two old, and she is still able- 

e of doing as much 

hauling as the ority of horses one-third 
her age. 











Interesting Report on Fertilisers. 

The Maine Farmer publishes in its last 
number a report of the State Inspector of 
Fertilizers, for 1884, from which we make 
the following extracts, as being of general 
interest to those purchasing and using com- 
mercial fertilizers in their farm practice : 

THE VALUE oF A CoMMERCIAL FERTIL- 
1ZER to a farmer comes from the fertilizing 
ingredients contained therein. Practice has 
shown, and it is now universally accepted, 
by scientific authorities and practical men, 
alike, that in ordinary fertilization only three 
elements have to be supplied to the soil. 
These are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
It is to bring to the soil, from sources inde- 
pendent of the farm, these three substances 
that a resort is made by the farmer to com- 
mercial fertilizers. The value, then, of these 
fertilizers lies in their contents. of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. If a farmer 
goes into the market to buy commercial ma- 
nures, and their benefit to him comes through 
the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
which is found therein, his own intelligence 
at once indicates that it is for his interest to 
know the percentages of these ingredients 
to be found in the fertilizers offered for sale. 
Hence the propriety of the law requiring 
that all such merchandize shall be marked 
with contents of nitrogen, phosphoric aeid 
and potash ; and hence the necessity for an 
examination that will determine whether 
the percentage claimed are actually to be 
found in the article. 

Tue AGRICULTURAL VALUE of a com- 
mercial fertilizer is indefinite, and never can 
be actually measured. The plant food—nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash—contained 
in a fertilizer and applied to, and mingled 
with the soil, contributes to the production 
of a crop upon that soil. Just how much 
this application contributes to the produc- 
tion of the crop then and there made is not 
easy to determine. Applied to different soils, 
or under different treatment and different 
conditions, the results in each case probably 
would not be identical, though precisely a like 
amount and kind of material had in each 
case been applied. A commercial fertilizer, 
then, will have an agricultural value, or a 
crop-producing value corresponding in a 
measure to the innumerable varying condi- 
tions attending its use. All attempts, then, 
to show the actual value to a purchaser of a 
fertilizer, or to show a comparison of crop- 
producing values of different kinds of fertil- 
izers when put into the hands of different 
farmers, must be unreliable and misleading, 
and in no case is it attempted. 

A CnemicaL Anatysis of a fertilizer 
shows, reliably, the amounts of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash contained in the 
article examined. It may also show the par- 
ticular form in which each of these elements 
is found, and which gives them a greater or 
less fertilizing value. If an examination is 
made for the purpose, the particular material 
used as a source of supply of these different 
fertiliaing elements may be determined with 
tolerable accuracy. Further than this it does 
not attempt to go. Its value to the pur- 
chaser of commercial fertilizers comes from 
the fact that the effect on the crop comes 
from the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash applied, and the analysis shows how 
much of these manurial substances is con- 
tained in the article purchased. But their 
contents shown by the analysis is not an in- 
fallible indication of agricultural effects. 
Unless this valuable material is in a fertilizer 
no crop will be benefited by its application. 
If applied the crop may not always get the 
full benefit of the application. 

Tae Va.vation of a fertilizer is a repre- 
sentation of its commercial or trade value. 

All articles of merchandise, as wool, cot- 
ton, flour, &c., have market value. So do 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. This 
market value is simply the price it is worth 


on the market. In no sense does it repre- 
sent its agricultural value. 

Traps Valves or Fertiiizine INGRE- 
}prmwre.—The following figures are used in 
making a comparison of the commercial 
values of the several different brands of com- 
mercial fertilizers which have been offered 
for sale in the State in the season of 1884, 
They are the same as those used at the 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Jersey 
Experiment Stations, and are intended to . 
represent the price at which the respective 
ingredients could have been purchased at re- 
tail in our markets in the raw materials 
which are the regular source of supply for 
all purchasers. Their cost to manufacturers 
at wholesale prices would have been about 
twenty per cent. less. 


CENTS 
PER LB, 
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ceunie nitrogen in fue. dried and fine 
ground biood and meat ......+0+++ esses 
oa nitrogen in cotton seed, Basced 
and in castor pomace.. sees 
organic nitrogen in fine ground. bone. Wed ose 
in fine medium bone...,.. 
* in medium bone.. 
“ in coarse medium bone... 
Organic nitrogen in coarse bone, horn shav- 
i hair and fish SCrap......sssseseesecs 
Phosp horic acid, soluble im water........0+. 
in ammonium cit- 
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Phosphoric acid insoluble in dry fine ground 
fish and in fine bone 
Pinegnene acid insoluble in fine medium 


Phosphoric acid insoluble in ‘medium bone 
Foqeote acid insoluble in coarse medium 
Phosphoric acid insolubie in coarse bone... 
aia ieee _, ms vnsnagy in fine ground 


kainite 
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Nitrogen is found in different forms, and 
is derived from a variety of sources. Its 
trade value corresponds with the material 
which is the source of supply. Fertilizer 
dealers offer it in three forms, namely, sul- 
phate of ammonia or ammonia salts, nitrate 
of soda, and in animal refuse of all kinds, 
such as dried blood, meat and fish. It is also 
found in cotton seed meal, where it is ina 
form similar to that in flesh and blood. In 
these varying forms it bears the different 
values named in the list. The first two com- 
pounds are readily soluble in water. As 
plants feed on soluble material, nitrogen in 
these forms is considered to be of more value 
for agricultural purposes than where less 
soluble. So the market has placed a higher 
trade or market value upon it when in this 
form. 

PnrosPHoric Acrp is furnished by dealers 
mainly in two combinations, in animal bone 
and in rock phosphate. For the same reason 
as in the nitrogen, the soluble phosphoric 
acid is understood to be worth more for fer- 
tilizing purposes than the insoluble. Its 
trade value has thus become higher. In raw 
bone there is but little of the phosphoric 
acid soluble, while in the rock phosphate 
there is practically none. In the valuations 
used in this report the soluble and the re- 
verted is expressed as available, and is reck- 
oned at ten centsa pound. The insoluble is 
figured at five cents. If the insoluble phos- 
phoric acid found is in the form of rock phos- 
phate this valuation of five cents a pound is 
too high. Since many of the manufacturers 
are using the rock phosphate as a source of 
phosphoric acid for their make, it is more 
than probable that this reckoning gives the 
valuation to that extent too high ; but where 
that material is used there is but little of the 
phosphoric acid found in an insoluble form, 
80 that no great misrepresentation is made. 
But a valuation must not be taken as abso- 
lute. As applied to different brands of fertil- 
izers it presents an approximately correct 
comparison of the market value of the ma- 
terials of which they are made up, and noth- 
ing further is intended by it. 

Tue Contents of a fertilizer, that is, the 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, may 
reasonably be concluded to fairly represent 
its value to the purchaser. This material is 
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plant food; plant food applied to the soil 
contributes to the growth of plants. Ifa 
large amount is found in a fertilizer, and that 
fertilizer is applied to the soil, it is certain 
that more fertilizing material is placed within 
reach of the plants growing on that soil than 
in the application of a fertilizer, whose con- 
tents of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash is essentially less ; and it may be reason- 
ably concluded that the larger contents will 
do the most good, and that the fertilizer con- 
taining it is worth the most to the purchaser. 

MECHANICAL Conp1TIoN.—The result from 
the application of a fertilizer to the soil is 
not entirely dependent upon the amount of 
material it contains. The mechanical condi- 
tion in which this material is found has an 
effect on the result from application. Where 
the fertilizing material is concentrated into 
so small a compass as in commercial ma- 
nures, it is important that they be in a con- 
dition favorable for the even distribution of 
the same through the soil. The best results 
cannot be derived from application when a 
fertilizer is scattered into the soil in lumps 
and pellets. It should be distributed evenly 
through the soil. It is of great importance, 
then, that a fertilizer be fine and dry. Only 
when prepared in this condition can the best 
possible resu)ts from application be realized. 
A ton of bone applied to an acre of land in 
their natural form of jaw, knuckle and rib 
would be of trifling benefit. Cracked into 
pellets, some good would be realized. Ground 
fine and evenly mixed into the soil, marked 
results would follow. Yet there was the 
same material—the same contents in the one 
case as the other. Chemical analysis takes 
no account of the mechanical condition. 
The purchaser must himself look to this; 
and it is an important matter. 


Permanent Pasture. 





I think I am safe in laying it down as a 
rule that every farm should have one field in 
permanent grasses. In selecting the field it 
is wise to take the land least fitted for culti- 
vation. Ifit is rolling it will dry out and 
settle sooner than flat land, and this will be 
an advantage. If a field can be selected 
adjoining a wood lot, it is well; but if not, by 
all means plant a shelter belt of timber along 
the north and west of it. Threeor four rows 
of locusts or soft maple, set four feet apart 
each way, will grow in three or four years 
so as to break the wind and afford great 
comfort to the cattle, and the trees will grow 
into valuable timber at thesametime. This 
permanent pasture may be heavily stocked 
during May and early June, for this is the 
season of rapid growth; and the permanent 
grasses will bear close cropping without 
injury, if the cattle are removed from them 
before the heat of summer. And while 
you are keeping the stock here, the clover 
and timothy are making a growth which will 
furnish abundant pasture during the hot 
weather. Ido not think it economy to ever 
turn on clover until it begins to bloom; but 
the farmer without other pasture is obliged 
to do it or keep his stock in the barn-yard late 
in the spring, when they are needing a 
change of food, and will lose flesh for the 
wantofit. There are three varieties of grass 
which I find exceedingly valuable in perma- 
nent pastures, and these are blue grass, 
orchard grass and red top. The first flour- 
ishes on all limestone lands, and makes the 
best sward of any grass with which I am 
acquainted. It starts very early in spring, 
is little infured by tramping or close grazing, 
and I believe it to be the most nutritious of 
all the grasses. It is surprising how soon 
well wintered cattle will be fit for the butcher 
when pastured on blue grass. One disad- 
vantage of this grass is the long time it takes 
to form a sward ; but to compensate for this, 
when once formed it will, with fair treat- 
ment, last a life-time. For this reason it 
should always be sown with other grasses. 





My experience is that it takes four years to 
get the land well set with blue grass, and it 
will improve for several yearslonger. Isow 
just as much of other grass as though I did 
not use the blue grass, and then add one 
bushel of seed of the latter. In the spring 
of 1879 I seeded ten acres, using one bushel 
of blue grass seed to the acre, and a liberal 
quantity of clover and timothy, with a 
sprinkling of clover and other grasses. 
Neither that nor the succeeding summer 
could I discover any blue grass, but the year 
following it began to show, and now is crowd- 
ing out all other grasses, Orchard grass is 
best adapted to loamy or alluvial lands, and 
in seeding a permanent pasture, if there are 
any spots of black land or creek bottom, I 
there seed heavily with this grass. Red top 
does best on the wet lands where other tame 
grasses would be drowned out; but a little of 
it mixed with the other grasses will be of ad- 
vantage on all pastures. In fact the more 
varieties you can get to grow on thg land the 
greater the yield will be, and the cattle will 
also thrive better for it. It would all largely 
increase the value of our grain farms, to the 
comfort of the stock, and the profits of the 
owner, if more attention was paid to this 
subject of permanent pasturage.—Cor. Pitie- 
burg Stockman. 


—* 


Live Stock. 


Corn and Pork, 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Some people imagine, for they have not 
tested the matter by experiment, that corn 
fed to hogs is lost, wasted. This is a great 
mistake. Letus have the facts. I heard a 
farmer say he bought hogs and drove them 
on foot to market, some 80 miles. He weighed 
them before starting and after they reached 
market, and the gain in weight was sufficient 
to pay for the corn used on the way. 

It is easy for a farmer to ascertain how 
much a bushel of corn, or corn meal, or corn 
meal mush will add to the weight of a hog. 
Corn in Baltimore is now worth 66 cents; 
pork is worth 84cts. Corn in porkis worth 
85 cents. The expense of shelling, cleaning, 
hauling corn, and the freight and commission 
would be ten to twelve cents a bushel, A 
car would cost $30 to $40 and would take 50 
to 60 hogs to market. 

I enclose an article from James Allen,in 
Cincinnati Price-Cwrrent. He made several 
trials of feeding corn to hogs and the average 
gain in weight to the bushel of corn. Any 
farmer can try for himself. If the farmer 
would gain twenty cents a bushel by feeding 
corn to hogs at home and the manure, he 
ought to feed all his corn to hogs, and make 
allthe corn hecan. THomas Mappox. 

Washington Co., Md., August 16, 1884, 








Much has been said and written of late in 
our agricultural papers as to the amount of 
gross pounds of pork that can be produced 
from a bushel of corn fed to hogs, and 
among the articles published are, I think, 
some very extravagant statements. A writer 
in the Farmer’s Advance, of Springfield, 
Ohio, states that he made a test trial in Feb- 
ruary, 1884, in feeding five bushels of corn 
to an old hog that made a gain of 96 pounds 
of gross pork. Taking the average price 
paid gross for choice heavy hogs in Cincin- 
nati for that month, which was 7} cents per 
pound, this would be equal to selling corn at 
$1.40 per bushel. As the farmers of Ohio 
are mostly engaged in mixed husbandry, it 
is of great importance to them to know which 
will pay the best profit—to sell their corn or 
feed it to hogs. The above mentioned exper- 
iment would settle the question beyond dis- 
pute if all feeders could make the gain stated, 
of 19 1-5 pounds of gross pork for each 
bushel of corn fed to hogs. 

I have been engaged in the business of 
raising corn and feeding hogs in the rich 
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valley of wa titi Butler ‘eounty, Ohio 
for over twenty-five years, feeding from 0 Boor 
to 400 head each year, and have | made several | 
test trials to learn how many pounds of gross | 
pork a bushel of corn would make. I do not 

claim to be an expert in feeding hogs, yet I 

think in my twenty five years’ experience I 
have learned something of the subject, and 

will give your readers the result of four of 
my test trials. 

First trial:—I selected twenty choice Po- 

land-China hogs, weighed them September 

6, 1869; the twenty hogs weighed 5,270 

pounds live weight; paid for them 9} cents 

per pound, making the total cost $500.65. 

They were fed three times a day for 65 days» 

in which time they consumed 300 bushels of 
corn; had a plank floor to feed on, straw- 

stacks for shelter, and convenient to good, 

pure running water. They were then re- 

weighed, and weighed 8,425 pounds, making 

a gain in the 65 days’ feeding of 3,155 pounds» 

or 157% pounds per hog—a daily average gain 

of 2.62 pounds each—which made 10} pounds 

for each bushel of corn fed. Their net weight 

in Cincinnati was 6,993 pounds, showing a 

loss from gross to net weight of only 17 per 

cent. They were sold at 11% cents per pound, 

amounting to $821.67 ; deducting their origi- 

nal cost, $500.65, the 300 bushels of corn 

they ate would amount to $321.01, or $1.06¢ 

per bushel. The yearly average price of 

corn in Cincinnati that year was 85 cents 

per bushel. 

Second trial :—August 29, 1870, I weighed 

100 head of hogs of the Kentucky thin-rind 

stock, 16 months old, which aggregated 15,000 

pounds, or an ayerage of 150 pounds per 

hog. This stock is of medium size, not so 

large as the Poland-China, but remarkably 

good feeders when fully grown. They had 

been fed sufficient corn during the first fall 

and winter to keep themin good growing 

condition, and turned on good clover pasture 

the first of May, and kept there until August 

21 without any kind of grain. They were fed 

ce good sound old cora till September 10, 

and on new corn to December't, 101 days, 

consuming 2,200 bushels in that time, and 

weighed 25,484 pounds, Counting their gross 

gain at 5} cents per pound, which was their 

home value, gives $1,401.62 for the 2,200 

bushels of corn fed them, making the value 

of corn at home 63} cents per bushel. The 

yearly average price of corn in Cincinnati 

that year was 56 cents per bushel. 

In the above calculation the gross gain is 
valued at the home selling price, which is the 
correct basis for calculating the profits in 
feeding grain to stock; but stock to feed can, 
as a general rule, or should be, bought. for 
less than the selling price when fattened and 
ready for market. The daily average gain of 
this lot was 24 pounds, the total gain in 101 
days 252,34, pounds per hog, and for each 
bushel of corn fed showed a gain of 114 

pounds. This is the largest gain per bushel 
that I ever have made in feeding corn to 
hogs, but they were old and fully matured 
in growth of frame, and in the best possible 
condition for feeding. Their net weight in 
Cincinnati was 34,100 pounds, showing a 
loss from gross to net of but 16 per cent 
They were sold at 6% cents, value $2,301.75; 
this gave $42.13 for their delivery at Cincin- 
nati over the 5} cents gross, or live weight, 
at home. 

Third trial :—I bought 200 bushels of corn 
at 65 cents per bushel, $130, selected fifty 
Poland-China hogs, which weighed Dec. 1, 
1881, 10,655 pounds. They were fed regu- 
larly morning, noon and evening on a plank 
floor, had good shelter, and the corn lasted 
them 24 days. At the end of that time they 
weighed 12,660 pounds, showing a total gain 
of 2,005 pounds, 40 pounds average, a daily 
average gain per hog of 1# pounds. This 
gave 10 pounds of flesh for each bushel of 
corn fed. Now, valuing the gross gain at 
64 cents per pound at home, this trial -gave 
but 30 cents more than the cost of the corn 





| to say nothing of the trouble of feeding and 
‘the risk of hogs dying. 

Fourth trial:—January i, 1883, sixteen 
choice spring hogs, nine months old, weighed 
2,215 pounds, average 140; pounds. They 
were fed till March 26, 87 days,in which 
time they consumed 138} bushels of oorn, 
and at the latter date weighed 3,610 pounds, 
@ total gain of 1,365 pounds, or 854 pounds 
per hog; daily average gain per head 1 
pound ; this gives 10 pounds for each bushel 
of corn fed. They were sold at 7} cents per 


‘pound, live weight, which gave $102.37 for 


the 88} bushels of corn, making the value of 
the corn per bushel at home 74} cents. The 
yearly average price of No. 2 corn in Cin- 
cinnati was 57% cents. 

All the above trials were made on selected 

hogs, which had extra care, and were fed 
with sound corn. Asa general rule, nine to 
ten pounds gross is fully an average gain per 
bushel of corn fed to full-grown hogs. A 
good, careful feeder, with good weather for 
feeding, good corn, and shelter from the cold 
storms, can make ten to eleven pounds’ gain 
per bushel; but those who pay little atten- 
tion to improving their stock, who seldom 
commence feeding till late in the fall, and 
then feed in the mud, with no shelter from 
inclement weather, cannot expect to realize 
over eight to ten pounds of gross pork. per 
bushel of corn even on old hogs, and on 
young ones less, as all my experience has 
proven. 
From the examples given above, and my 
belief that ten pounds of gross pork is a 
good average gain for each bushel of corn 
fed, Isubmit the following comparative values 
of corn and hogs: When corn is worth 40 
cents per bushel, the price of hogs, live 
weight, should be 4} cenis per pound ; corn 
at 50 cents, hogs should sell at 5} cents; 
corn at 60 cents, hogs should he 6} cents; 
corn at 70 cents, hogs should be 7} cents; 
corn at 80 cents, hogs should sell at 8} cents. 
This does not iaake any allowance for hogs 
dying. 


Cattle. Feeding—Market. and Prices. 


Considerable discussion is now going on 
among cattle feeders ay to whether thin steers, 
but in good heart, turned on the old-fashion- 
ed blue grass pastures (that is, where blue 
grass largely predominates, but having a cer- 
tain portion of clover, white and red, timothy 
and red-top) will put on as much fatin May, 
June and July as on red clover pastures and 
nothing else. Instances have been related 
to me of thin steers, bought late last fall and 
fed on hay only, during the winter and till 
May, being then turned on red clover, and in 
legs than three months gaining 300 pounds 
each, and selling in Chicago, one lot for $6.25 
per hundred pounds live weight, and the 
other for $6.40! I find, on inquiry among 
them, that the graziers of age and reputation 
stand by the old belief that therein nothing 
like blue grass fer putting on fat and flesh, 
and that it is the new men—those who are dis- 
posed to reject old ideas—who are advocates 
of cloyer, and sow it on a pretty extensive 
scale. If thin steers, purchased in Chicago 
in November for 4 cts. a pound, live weight, 
carried through the winter on hay and grass 
alone, and then turned on clover, can be 
sold as above, and all this without a particle 
of corn or other grain, in what way can the 
farmers of the black soil counties more 
profitably employ their land and capital? 

It is one of the puzzling problems of the 
agricultural situation, that cattle, and espe- 
cially fat cattle, should command such high 
prices while grain and hay are so compara- 
tively cheap. The best export steers sell in 
Chicago for seven cents, live weight, and the 
best off grass, as I have noted, figure about 
equal to the same class of stock now prevail- 
ing in the middle of Continental Europe, a 
large landed proprietor from Berlin, Prussia, 
whom I met yesterday, Hen. Gustay Neu- 








haus, being responsible for the statement, 
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Hay in central Illinois now sells for $6 per 
ton for good to $3 for poor; the market for 
new oats is not above 20c.; wheat sells from 
45 to 65c. (none grades No.2); old corn is 
worth 50c., and new is not likely to be worth 
more than 20 or 25c. for 80 pounds in the ear. 
We have been told again and again (but that 
‘Was some time ago) that the days of dear 
meat were gone forever ; that the enormous 
extension of the cattle ranches of the West, 
Southwest and Northwest, would so much 
increase cattle and cheapen beef, that the 
corn and cattle counties would have to aban- 
don breeding and feeding, but the result is as 
we see. At present we are warned of the 
near approach of the time when grain will 
fall in price even lower than it is now, in 
consequence of the vast increase of produc- 
tion in the Northwest. I, for one, am not 
disposed to accept these conclusions, believ- 
ing that we shall see, before many years, corn 
in the corn and cattle counties, and wheat 
within the true winter wheat zone advance 
in price in a ratio similar to cattle prices 
during the last ten years. 

The explanation effered of the steady rise 
in the price of cattle, in spite of the enor- 
mous increase in the number and area of the 
western ranches is, that though cattle are 
bred and fed on a-vastly larger scale, and the 
supply of beef enlarged accordingly, popula- 
tion and consumption at home and the foreign 
demand increase in a greater ratio, with the 
result ofa large advance in prices. In the 
case of the future grain supply, if the area of 
corn and wheat land is limitless, and both 
can be grown on old Northwest land as well 
as new, then the area of ilear grain is far off. 
Bat ifthe spring wheat lands of the farther 
Northwest repeat the history of similar lands 
in Northern Illinois and all Wisconsin, and 
if, after all, they are found to be (as they 
truly are) quite limited, then within a time 
not remote, the black soil corn and cattle 
counties of all the prairie States will be able 
to sell their corn, and the narrow region of 
the true winter wheat zone its wheat, at 
prices corresponding to 7c. for export cattle, 
and 6jc. for the best grass-fed, because by 
that time the consumption of the cereals will 
have overtaken and passed production.—B. 
F. J.,in Country Gentleman. 





Cost of Meat and Milk, 


Sir. J. B. Lawes has been figuring upon 
the comparative cost of making meat and 
milk, particularly the draft each makes upon 
the soil of a pasture, and gives the results of 
his calculations in the English Chambers of 
Agriculture Journal as follows : 

I have a dairy of about 30 cows. For the 
last two months each cow has consumed daily 
a little over 100 lbs. of food, consisting of 
cake, bran, hay, and straw-chaff, and man- 
gels. The dry weight of this food is 28 Ibs., 
while the average daily product of milk is a 
little over 28 Ibs.; but if we call it 28 Ibs. it 
will very much facilitate our calculation, as 
we shall thus have 1 lb. of dry food produc- 
ing 1 Ib. of milk. 

Milk contains about 13 per cent. of dry sub- 
stance, 1000 Ibs. of dry food will therefore 
produce 130 Ibs. of dry milk. If I had fed 
oxen with the same food, I should have ex- 
pected about 85 lbs. of increase in live weight, 
containing 63 Ibs. of dry matter. The 130 Ibs. 
of dry milk wili contain about 7 Ibs. of 
nitrogen ; the 68 lbs. of dry animal will con- 
tain hardly 1 per cent. The 1000 lbs. of dry 
food will contain about 20 Ibs. of nitrogen, 
therefore the milk will abstract 7 Ibs., or 
about 35 per cent. while the meat will take 
only 5 per cent. 

In dealing with these figures it appears to 
be the fairest way to show the loss of manure 
generally upon the whole of the food equally. 
If I were merely estimating the meat or milk 
produced by the foods, such a proceeding 

would be evidently unfair; or if 1 were esti- 
mating the separate manure value of the dif- 
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ferent foods, a different course would have to 
be pursued ; but here we have to deal with a ' 


certain number of ingredients contained in a 
mixed diet—part home-grown, part purchas- 


ed—and it is required to know what amount 


of these ingredients is abstracted by a dairy 
cow as compared with the amount abstracted 
by a fattening ox. z 

If we assume the manure value of one ton 
of linseed cake to be 60s. before feeding, it 
would be worth 57s. if fed by oxen, asagainst 
88s. if fed by dairy cowe; these figures repre- 
senting the value of ingredients removed in 
the milk and meat, though making no allow- 
ance for the waste or loss of manure. 

If, instead of charging the loss of the ma- 
nure upon the whole of the food consumed, 
we charge it upon the cake alone, it will re- 
quire all the nitrogen in 4 lbs. of cake to fur- 
nish the quantity contained in two gallons 
of milk. Under these circumstances, a cow 
receiving a quarter of a cwt. of linseed cake 
per week, and yielding 14 gallons of milk, 
would reduce the manure value of a ton of 
linseed cake to a very few shillings. It is 
quite evident, therefore, that the popular idea 
of dairy farming taking much more out of the 
land than grazing, is fully borne out by the 
figures given, and unless the loss is compen- 
sated by imports in the form of foods or ma- 
nures, pasture land will soon deteriorate. 





The Wool Market, 


Like the grain market, the price of wool is 
much depressed, but from a different cause, 
viz: The reduction of duty by the amended 
tariff of March 3, 1888, when the duty on 
woolen manufaetures was decreased, and to 
make amends therefor, a decrease on wool 
was proposed and adopted, three or four 
of the representatives of the manufacturing 
interests of Massachusetts voting to secure 
an offset to the decrease in the imposition 
upon the manufacturers. An effort appears 
to be now making by the latter class to par- 
tially remedy the evil done the wool growers, 
but we hope no other combination will be 
formed, than that the duties shall be restored 
to the position they held before the act of 
1883 was passed. The Breeders’ Gazette 
says upon this subject : 

“The position of the leading wool manu- 
facturers of the country on the tariff question 
is probably fairly represented in an editorial 
article in the last Bulletin of the National 
Aszociation of Wool Manufacturers, edited 
by the secretary, Mr. John L. Hayes. It is 
there stated that manufacturers would be 
pleased to see the tariff of 1867 restored, with 
slight modifications, if it were certain that 
the interests of wools and woolens would be 
alike cared for if legislation were attempted, 
and if there were equal certainty of perma- 
nence and stability as under the more mod- 
erate tariff.. The dread of greater evils in 
consequence of asking too much is held to 
outweigh the advantages of greater duties— 
in the minds of many. The entire article 
is an argument in favor of united action and 
policy on the part of wool-growers and 
wool manufacturers.” 

The editor of the Gazette, in alluding to 
the present depressed condition of the mar- 
ket, says: 

“This survey ef the situation purposely 
omits consideration of Congressional legis- 
lation upon the tariff on foreign wools, which, 
while it may havecontributed in a greater or 
less degree to the existing depression, cer- 
tainly offers no speedy escape from its em- 
barrassments. It is plainly evident that the 
present Congress will do nothing with the 
wool and woolen tariff, while very nearly or 
quite two years must elapse before the Con- 
gress to be elected in November next can 
perfect and enforce a change, however 
favorably disposed it may be to bring one 
about. oO eo eS ee: Oy Se ee 

“The United States hasn’t yet as many 
good sheep as are necessary for the conveni- 


ence and comfort of the people and that in- 
dependence of other countries for the means 
of clothing its people, short of which there 
is no national safety. The peculiar combi- 
nation of circumstances that have contribut- 
ed to bring down and hold down the price 
of flock products must, in the nature of 
things, be ere long changed. Even at 
present prices wool promises as much en- 
couragemeat to the producer as the grain 
farmer finds in wheat at seventy-five cents 
per bushel, oats at twenty to twenty-four 
cents per bushel, and corn at the low figure 
that begins to loom up behind a heavy crop 
and moderate demand. Mutton is in fair re- 
quest, at prices as good as the average for 
ten years between 1870 and 1880, and the de- 
mand is more likely to increase than to di- 
minish while the prices of other meat -pro- 
ducing animals keep up to anything like 
their present figures. . 

“Don’t sacrifice your sheep. Ifyou havea 
surplus @ull them carefully, keeping the best, 
and put the remainder in good condition for 
bringing the best price the market affords. 
The wisdom of such a course has been vindi- 
cated in times of similar depression in the 
past, and is quite sare to find no exception 
in the near future of those who, by economy 
and prudence, tide themselves over the shoals 
of the present situation.” . 





More Fine Oxfordshiredown Sheep for 
Maryland. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the Bucks 
(Eng.) Herald, giving an account of the 
annual sale on August 6th, of Oxfordshire 
Down rams from the flock of the well- 
known breeder, Mr. J. Treadwell, of Upper 
Winchester, near Aylesbury. The catalogue 
included fifty-eight rams, and the. general 
opinion was expressed that they made a 
finer lot than Mr. Treadwell had ever offered 
before. The best sheep in the offering were 
bought by Mr. F. Carroll Goldsborough of 
Talbot County, Md. The Herald says: 

“ The prices fetched by some of the sheep 
introduced into the ring in the earlier part 
of the day were very high, and considerable 
excitement was evinced during the bidding 
for the grand ram which was eventually 
knocked down, amid applause, to Colonel 
Goldsboroughb, of Maryland, for ninety-one 

eas. s is the second highest price 
on record for a ram of this breed, the top 
score being 116 guineas, given by Lord 
Jersey, last week, for a ram bred by Mr. 
Druce. Amongst the other high prices 
realized may be mentioned those of 61 
guineas, 68 guineas, 52 ineas, and 58 
guineas, and it may be added that the highest 
rices obtained at any previous sale of Mr. 
well’s sheep, for one ram, was 64 
guineas. The total amount realized at the 
sale was £1,517: 5, the averave being £26: 
3: 2, against £23: 12: 1, last year.” 

Mr. Goldsborough purchased three other 
rams, besides the ones referred to, for 58, 52 
and 14 guineas. 

These sheep reached Baltimore September 
ist by steamer Oranmore, which also 
brought over for Mr. Goldsborough 34 ewes, 
bred by Mr. Treadwell and Mr. Druce. In 
addition to these there were three Shrop- 
shire rams and ten ewes from the best flocks 
in England, for Dr. W. H. DeCourcy of 
Queen Anne’s, Col. Edward Lloyd and Dr. 
Chas. H. Tilghman of Talbot; one South- 
down ram for Mr. John Gale, and one Hamp- 
shiredown for Mr. Walter Skirven of Kent. 
A Cleveland Bay stallion, two-years old, 
was likewise brought out for Dr. DeCourcy 
and the Agricultural Society of the Eastern 
Shore. All of these animals were selected 
by Col. Goldsborough. 
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Many colts are stunted for life because 
their mothers are poor sucklers at best, and 
poorer still if required to do hard work on 
the farm as well as rear theircolt. Such 
colts should be trained to drink cow’s milk. 
A little trouble will them in the way of 
itand put $50o0n their ultimate value. If 
the cream is needed give/skimmed _ milk. 








There is no better market for it than the 
colt.— Homestead. 





The Dairy. 
Ensilage for the Dairy. 


Opinions concerning the use of ensilage 
for milk production are steadily crystallizing 
into established facts. The unwarranted 
encomiums lavished upon it by over-zealous 
friends, and the strong condemnation of it 
by others, are proving equally groundless, 
and the opposing opinions both being quietly 
toned down to a more consistent basis, are 
demonstrating the correctness of the old 
adage, that ‘‘truth lies between the extremes.” 

The possibility of preserving green food in 
a condition to produce milk similar in qual- 
ity to that derived from the same food fed 
green from the field, has been accomplished 
so many times by different persons as to 
leave no reasonable ground for denial. Not 
everybody, however, who attempts a silo is 
successful. The result of general observation 
is, that one half the silo builders fail in mak- 
ing the enterprise profitable, but this is no 
argument against a final success. In the in- 
troduction of a system so new and different 
from the customary practice, it would be very 
strange if failures were not numerous. Their 
occurrence should be no cause for discour- 
agement. The preservation of forage crops 
by dessication is a very old, simple and well 
known process, yet every year many find 
themselves with spoiled or injured hay, or 
other fodder crops, from neglecting, or not 
appreciating the conditions necessary to 
preserve them. A more intricate process of 
preservation, with no previous experience, 
ought not to be expected to be any more ex- 
empt from imperfect results. 

With the facts already established before 
them, parties now contemplating the use of 
silos may with perfect safety consider it 
settled that a satisfactory preservation of 
green food is possible, and the question for 
them to study is, how best to accomplish it 
and make it pay. As most of the ensilaging 
will be done during the months of August 
and September, this question must often 
come up, making it seasonable to notice 
some of the landmarks leading to success, 
and some of the obstacles to be avoided. 
The first great error which has burdened the 
system of ensilage is a heavy and needless 
expense in the construction of silos. It has 
been supposed that the silo must be under 
ground, or at least partly below ground, and 
that heavy and expensive walls of masonry 
were necessary to protect its contents from 
outside moisture, air and frost, but it has 
been found that it is quite as well construct- 
ed above ground, and of wood, and that the 
only protection required is against air and 
storms. It is not even necessary to make 
any special protection against frost, for in 
the first place, there is very little liability to 
freezing, on account of the elevated temper- 
ature of the ensilage, and in the second 
place because freezing does no materia! 
injury. Freezing alone makes no change in 
any of the food constituents of plants; it 
simply ruptures vegetable cells and exposes 
their contents to decomposition from contact 
with air, and to loss by the greater readiness 
with which the liberated matter is washed 
away by rains. In the silo, by being pro- 
tected against air and wet, injury from these 
causes is obviated entirely. Vegetation 
frosted outside of the silo is perfectly preser- 
ved in it, if put in at once, before washed by 
rains or affected by weather. In the con- 
struction of silos, it is only necessary to pro- 
tect against frost so far as to obviate incon- 
venience in handling frozen food, and the 
detriment to stock from eating needlessly 
cold rations. 

Very cheap structures, either wholly or 
partly above ground,are now found to be 
quite as efficient as the more costly primitive 
buildings, The cheapest ‘aré those made 
with a balloon frame, with studs stiff enough 
to prevent the sides from bulging under 
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heavy pressure, and double boarded on the 
inside with plain boards, with paper between 
them. Things with the lowest cost, however, 
are not always the best in the long run, and 
we certainly would not advise any dairyman 
to Vitiate taste and mar pleasure by making 
an ill-looking structure for daily observation. 

Cost is often saved and convenience served 
by locating a silo in some part of a barn 
with its base on a level with the cow-stable 


“floor. Wherever located, the main essentials 


must be kept constantly in mind—protection 
from the weather, keeping as nearly air-tight 
as possible, and convenience in getting the 
ensilage to the stock. Silos should be steep 
rather than shallow, and not wider than a 
convenient length of plank for covering 
them. Increased capacity is best made by 
increasing the length. The most approved 
covering consists of sound two-inch plank, 
matched and put together in sections three 
to four feet in width. Boulders of a conve- 
nient size for handling are generally prefer 
red for pressing down the covering, and when 
these are not at hand, bags of sand make a 
convenient substitute, using enough to give 
a pressure of 2,000 lbs. on each square yard 
of surface. 

Any kind of fodder plants can be preser- 
ved in a silo, but what is to come out of it 
will depend very much on what is put into 
it. This much may be considered certain, 
that no more food can come out of a silo 
than is put into it. When the life of vegeta- 
tion ends there is an end to the increase of 
fuod in it, and all changes thereafter occur- 
ring tend to diminish rather than to increase 
the sum total of food constituents it contains. 
Changes may occur, as by cooking or fer- 
menting, by which some portions of food 
may become available that would not be 
available without such change, but any absu- 
lute increase of food is impossible. If poor 
food is put in, it will be poor food when it 
comes out. It should be borne in mind that 
the great value of a silo consists in preserving 
food, not in inoreasing it, and that whoever 
expects to take out of a silo more than he 
puts in will be expecting an impossibility. 

One of the best crops for preservation is 
fodder corn—the forage most commonly 
preserved. It is best for two reasons: first, 
because of the very large amount grown on 
a given space; and second, because if cut at 
the right time it is one of the safest crops to 
keep. The general experience goes to show 
that very succulent and immature fodders, 
cut when containing but little sugar, are 
most apt to ferment, develop bad odors and 
mould. Fodder may be preserved cut at any 
stage of maturity, but it requires more skill 
and exactness in conditions at some stages 
than at others. Fodder corn, for producing 
milk, is best cut when near maturity. It 
then contains the most nutriment and the 
most sacharine matter,and is preserved with 
the least change and the least odor. This is 
a very essential consideration in the dairy. 
The great objection to ensilage for milch 
cows is its unfavorable effect upon the flavor 
of milk, and hence it is very important to 
observe every condition bearing upon this 
point. 

Luter experience is modifying considerably 
the method of filling silos. Formerly it was 
thought necessary to fill in the shortest time 
possible; now slow filling is considered best. 
It is considered preferable to fill by degrees 
and to protract the work till heating in the 
mass is well under way, and a temperature 
of 120° or above is reached before the cover 
is puton. Further change is then greatly 
abated. 

It is often urged, and with some plausibil- 
ity, that for milk production it is important 


to mix different foods in the silo, so that the | pa 


ensilage shall make a complete and well- 
balanced ration for producing milk. There 
would be more force in such a proposition if 
ensilage constituted the whole food of the 
dairy. This it should never do, because 


tess nsteieenanseahaaielianean 
an excess injurious, if ensilage constitutes 
the whole ration. It ought not, when in its 
best estate, to constitute over half of the 
daily food, and it is believed to be better to 
balance up the imperfections of corn ensilage 
by way of the food used with it, than to 
make the ration perfect in the silo, at the 
risk of vitiating flavor and quality in the 
combination. — National Live Stock Journal. 


Poultry Yard. 
Chicken Cholera. 


About this season of the year many farm- 
ers complain of the ravages of the “ chicken 
cholera.” It is a noticeable fact that the dis- 
ease is comparatively a stranger among the 
flocks of the regular poultrymen—I mean 
fanciers, poultry breeders, who rear pure 
bred poultry, and, judging from my ewn ex- 
perience and careful investigation, I am in- 
clined to think that “ cholera ” among chick- 
ens would indeed be a rare occurrence if 
certain essential rules and regulations were 
faithfully observed. To my mind vermin, 
badly-ventilated houses, and careless or poor 
feeding, has more to do with cholera than 
anything else. In many cases all the water 
the fowls can have access to is stale barn- 
yard cess pools, and often where the farm- 
ers’ fowls can enjoy pure water, they have 
to roost in such ill-ventilated places, that 
during August’s hot sultry nights, the atmos- 
phere becomes so surcharged with noxious 
air that it is a wonder that more do not die 
than are carried off with the “cholera.” 
Add to this the fact that the flock is lousy, 
and at night the little red louse that only 
pay their attentions nocturnally issue in 
myriads to torture the already pestered fowls ; 
also bear in mind the fact that the fowls are 
now in their annual moult, always a trying 
time with them when they need good feed- 
ing, and remember most farmers now let 
them “scratch for themselves.” When we 





wonder that fowls half starved, forced to 
drink impure water, pestured with vermin, 
moulting and sweltering in an atmosphere 
that humanity could not endure an hour, 
drop off with the cholera. Birds that show 
symptoms of the disease may readily be told 
by the comb turning a dark leaden or pur- 
plish color, and the droppings are simply 
watery, and yellowish green in color. 
Affected fowls must be shut up by them- 
selves so that their diet can be con- 
trolled. Half a teaspoonful each of pare- 
goric and good whiskey, mixed together, 
three times a day, will generally cure the 
worst cases. Feed stale bread soaked in 
boiled milk, and give sparingly of lime water 
to drink. If yon don’t want to have the cholera 
among your flocks, take proper care of them, 
and see if that and other diseases will not 
indeed be rare. G. O. Brown. 





Eggs More Profitable than Chickens. 


We make no allusion to those large estab- 
lishments where raising chickens as chickens 
for a near city market is undoubtedly a 
paying business. But we address the com- 
mon poultry raiser, living perhaps a consid- 
erable distance from market, who wishes to 
make the most and the best of his stock. 
And to such we say raise every pullet your 
premises will accommodate. - Treat them in 
such a manner that they will lay early and 
constantly through the winter, and you will 
make more money than — can by raising 
chickens to sel for broilers unless at the 
fancy prices that such bring in cities. 
Most country breeders have no such market 
for what a chance to have to sell, and the 
small pricest ey obtain at the country hotel or 
the house of the wealthy citizen by no means 

for the extra trouble and care that early 
ckens cost, Of course, if you have a 
number of fowls, there w: necessarily 
cockerels and old hens to fatten for — but 
do not make it your business to sell dead stock 
instead of making live hens give you hun- 





dreds of eggs every year of their lives.— Zz. 


consider all these things, we need hardly } 
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and energy of the orchardist are taxed, in 
picking, preparing and marketing the pro- 


calibre—physically as well as intellectually 
—and disposition might, as appropriately, be 
considered in the qualifications :—After care- 
ful and proper drill of the help im selecting, 
handling and packing the fruit, coupled witb 
proper caution as to care for the trees, guard- 
ing against injudicious bending, bruising and 
breaking of branches; after this, where there 
is access to two or more good markets, the 
keeping posted as to the best prices for the 
articles ready for forwarding, and as to the 
best salesman among the hundreds of solici- 
tous commission merchants, make up a part 
only of his pressing labors. While the fruit- 
grower’s stomach is superlatively gatisfied 
with the tempting excellence of the very 
choicest specimens, it by no means follows 
that his “purse” is similarly blessed by 
engorging the returns. Mr. Massey, in pic- 
turing with his “ sarching” pen the average 
horticulturist, uses the true shades and tints 
of truth, and caps the picture with “ helmet” 
most appropriate,—“ Horticultural Fish 
Stories” (see page 228, August 15th.) This 
exaggerating, vain theorizing, or whatsoever 
may be the right title, is pernicious in its 
influence on the inexperienced and unskilled 
beginner, and whilst Mr. M.and I do not 
fully agree as to grass, etc., he has my thanks 
for the able manner in which he unmasked 
the “true inwardness” of gold getting in 
horticulture. 


T®have never seen the fruit finer in all re- 
spects than it has been the present season, 
of Mountain Rose, Reeve’s Favorite and 
Mary’s Choice Peaches; indeed, the latter 
two have, in size and color, fully equalled as 
fine specimens of the famous “Susquehanna” 
as I have ever seen; the prices, too, for the 
fruit of those varieties, have ruled steadily 
fair and satisfactory to growers throughout, 
as far as I have any knowledge; the result 
is, that with those contemplating planting 
this fall, these varieties are remarkably pop- 
ular, and I predict a hard run on them. That 
they are fine peaches, even very fine, is be- 
yond dispute; but—yes, but !—they are not 
always so fine or so profitable as this season; 
if the weather happens to be wet, when they 
are ripening, they, like all others of the same 
type, are liable to speck and rot badly, which 
is a fact that should not be ignored by 
planters in making out their selections. 

While this is being written, the Crawford’s 
Late is being rushed rapidly into market ; 
they are good, but not extra like the Reeve’s 
and Mary’s Choice. The very severe drouth 
which has prevailed for two weeks past has 
been favorable in one respect—it has saved 
them from rot, but it has hurried the ripening 
so much as to affect the size; so far as the 
quality, the flavor, of Crawford’s Late goes, 
it is rather difficult to hurt it much, for in 
comparison with many other yellow fleshed 
varieties, it is lacking to an astonishing 
degree. Beer’s Melocoton, which ripens at 
the same time, and is fully its equal in size, 
color and productiveness, is immensely 
superior to it in flavor. Size seems to be 
the leading consideration im peaches as in 
other fruits when you market them. A ra- 
ther amusing illustration of this fact occur- 
red with me a week or two back, in shipping 
Mountain Rose, which is a fine peach in 
point of flavor ;.everybody familiar with the 
old “Monstrous Pompone,” or “ Pavie de 
Pumpone,” knows that it is a cling-stone, 
coarse in grain and weak, aye, very weax in 
flavor. A couple of baskets of these picked 
at same time the Mountain Rose was, and 
forwarded at same time, netted twenty-five 





cents more per basket the “ Rose ;” size 
“told” in this case, as t almost invariably 








ducts of his trees. First is labor of the right | 
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does tell ; ‘but, as I may want to present 


some farther peach notes later in the scason, 
| I will conclude this article by informing the 


readers of the old reliable “ American Farm- 
bagging g-apes is certainly a “great 
institution,” (as the Irishman said of the 

potato), and I propose to prove this to the 
editors just as soon as the extreme pressure 


of work will permit, and wil! at some future 


time give the readers of the A. F.a few 
notes as to the comparative merits of some 
of the newer kinds on the Eastern Sho’. 

By the way, I must say to “ Eastern 
Shoreman No. 2,” that I did not recommend 
the ruthless killing of robins while they are . 
rearing their young; but after that labor is 
through with, and old and young are kind o’ 
sees coming around, plump and fat, then shoot 
them right and left; they are becoming 
entirely too numerous—their numbers are 
vastly out of proportion to their value as 
insect destroyers. Why,a wren or one of 
our own little sparrows, is worth a score of 
robins in ridding us of insects injurious to 
vegetation.—Encourage the wrens and spar- 
rows, and kill off 75 per cent. of the present 
stock of robins, is my platform. 

J. W. Kerr. 


Kitchen Garden—September. 


The turnip is perhaps the only vegetable 
that can still be sown with the prospect of 
maturing out doors the present season, and 
even the turnip would have been a surer 
crop if sown some weeks sooner. Any 
further seeding or planting therefore must 
be done with reference to the harvest in 
early spring or summer. Kale is the only 
vegetable that I sow broadcast—this in the 
belief that it would hardly pay for the labor 
of drilling. It will grow almost anywhere, 
in moderately rich land. For spinach and 
onion sets, the land must be naturally good, 
and put in first-class condition by thorough 
plowing, harrowing and heavy manuring. 
Sow in rows fifteen inches apart and, roll if 
the ground is not too moist, or inclined to 
bake. In planting onion sets drills are firet 
made with the marker twelve inches apart. 
If not deep enough they must be made so 
with the hoe, just deep enough to completely 
hide the sets when covered. Much larger 
sets can be used in fall than in spring, as 
they can be used in the green state before 
going to seed, whereas in spring the sets can 
not be too small, as the object then is to have 
all that are not used green grow large for 
winter use. 

Turnips should now be thinned, and celery 
and other crops well hoed. Cabbages should 
have the ground loosened as long as there is 
room to walk between the rows. Some rye 
may be sown as summer crops are removed, 
and vacant spots plowed if for nothing else 
than to keep weeds incheck. The fall is the 
real growing season for many things, par- 
ticularly for winter root crops and celery. 
These, therefore, require deep stirring of the 
soil as well as hoeing. 

If old strawberry beds are to be retained 
they must be kept moderately clean and ma- 
nured according to what is expected of them. 
“Out of nothing, nothing comes,’ and 
‘‘ without pains no gains.” When the sear 
and yellow leaf begins to show, summer gar- 
deners begin to lose interest in the garden, but 
that should not be. We should look at least 
three months constantly ahead if we would 
secure the best results. Perhaps some spot 
wants draining, or some field already drained 
wants a little more of the same treatment, 
Some of our stone drains, carefully made 
only fige years ago, are already useless and 
must be reconstructed. ‘Tile drains are very 
much better, and even board drains I should 
prefer, unless the stones to be had were better 

adapted for the purpose than the common 
round field stone. 

Time will now be found for repairing 
frames and greenhouses. Tender plants 
should be propagated, and some of the old 
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plants lifted aad potted towards the end o 
the month, Lettuce transplanted into frames 
in rich earth now will come into use in No- 
vember cr December. No sashes will be re- 
quired until there is danger of severe frost- 
For lettuce in very early spring, I believe it 
to be advisable to use mats in the old way 
Without the vse of mats the growth is too 
slow and the lettuce remain in the way when 
the frames are wanted for something else” 
That, at least, is my experience the last two 
winters. 

Parsley and violets should be planted in 
rich soil in a cold frame for winter use, 
Hoe or mow weeds in all directions and keep 
the garden as tidy as possible by removing 
the remains ef harvested crops and all un- 
sightly matter. Joun WATSON. 


Another Raspberry Crop Report. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Professor Puryear’s account of his rasp- 
berry crop, published in the AMERICAN 
Farmer of August ist, induces me to give 
you a statement of our crop for the same 
time. The ground we had in raspberries 
amounts to one and one-eighth acres. It is 
in three “ patches.” One, of 24,420 square 
feet, is planted entirely with Brandywine; 
another, adjoining, containing 4,750 square 
feet, is all we have in Cuthbert. These two 
plats measure about two-thirds of an acre. 
Some distance off we have an orchard of 
cherry and pear trees now bearing. Between 
the rows of trees raspberries are planted. 
About one half of the orchard is filled with 
Brandywine, and the other half with some 
oid variety I picked up in the neighborhood, 
which produces highly flavored raspberries, 
but is a poor bearer. The whole area of the 
orchard is 30,189 square feet, but as the rasp- 
verry rows, because of the trees, are placed 
much further apart than in the other plats, 
I have estimated that not more than two- 
thirds of the ground can be properly con- 
sidered as devoted to raspberries, and even 
this is much injured by the trees. Adding 
the 20,000 feet thus gotten to the plats above 
mentioned, we have one and one-eighth acres 
of total area. 

We picked our first berries on June 21st, 
and our last on July 26th, making our sea- 
son 36 days, exactly the same in length as 
Professor Puryear’s, though 17 days lster, 
which is the difference in climate between 
Richmond and McDonough. We picked 1,838 
quarts, or 3,676 pints, which is equivalent to 
1,632 quarts to the acre. This is considerably 
below the actval yield, as the picking was all 
done by the younger school boys from 
eleven to fifteen years of age, who had the 
privilege of eating as many as they could 
and who for the most part were careless 
and inexperienced pickers. The Richmond 
market, from Professor Puryear’s statement, 
must have been far better than that in Balti- 
more. We sold 1,127 quarts of our crop, ob- 
taining therefor $72.85, an average of 63 cents 
per quart. At this rate an acre would have 
been worth $106.08. As will be seen the im- 
mense majority of our berries were Brandy- 
wine, and I was surprised to find that though 
the Brandywine is poorly flavored it sold 
much better in the market than the Cuthbert, 
which though larger and better flavored is 
duller in color and much less firm. 

We have never found our Brandywines 
injured by the winter, and we do nothing to 
protect them except to manure in the fall, 
the long manure placed on the rows no 
doubt serves as some protection. We plowed 
down our-Philadelphias years ago as worth- 
less in this climate. We had tried them for 
years and never secured even a third ofa 
crop, in consequence of winter-killing. The 
Cuthbert is perfectly hardy, and is a stronger 
grower than the Brandywine, but I am not 
sure that is a mors prolific bearer. 

We cultivate between the rows of rasp. 
berries after the crop is off just enough toe 





keep the weeds down. In the spring more 
eare and time is given to their cultivation 
until they come in bloom. The old wood is 
taken out in the fall or during the winter, 
and at the same time the bushes are trimmed 
well in. In the spring the shoots that come 
up between the rows are constantly kept 
down by hoeing or plowing, as well as all 
the shoots not needed for next year’s crop or 
for plants. Our bushes are not staked or tied 
toa support of any kind. One of the ad- 
vantages of the Brandywine is its short, st=ff 
growth. W. ALLAN. 
McDonough, Ma., August 14, 1884. 


The Fertilization of Plants. 


Mr. Peter Henderson, in the Philadelphia 
Press, thus discourses on a topic which of late 
has received attention from several of our 
correspondents: 

The question has recently been discussed 
whether the fertilization of one variety of 
plant by another affects the appearance or 
flavor of the fruit so fertilized. It has been 
asserted that when the Crescent strawberry 
has been fertilized by the pollen from the 
Wilson the fruit of the Crescent par- 
takes to some extent of the flavor and solidity 
of the Wilson, and is thus improved by such 
fertilization. For the past ten years we have 
grown annually about an acre of strawberries 
in our experimental grounds, the number of 
kinds grown averaging about forty. They 
are planted side by side, usually in about 
four rows of each kind. From such close 
proximity the pollen of all the varieties must 
of necessity be diffused and intermingled 
through the entire lot, and yet the most care- 
ful observation has failed to show in a single 
instance where the individuality of any 
variety has been in the slightest degree 
changed, 

Again, in our vegetable trial grounds about 
fifty kinds of tomatoes are grown each year. 
Twelve plants of each variety are planted 
side by side at a distance of four feet apart, 
carefully tied to stakes, so that the air and 
insects have free chance around every plant. 
Yet we find that though the Golden Trophy is 
planted side by side with the Scarlet Trophy, 
the purple hued Acme by the side of the 
Scarlet Perfection, the tiny Yellow Cherry 
variety by the side of the Mammoth Crimson 
Cluster, yet each holds to its distinct indi- 
Viduality just as certainly as if planted alone 
miles away from any other sort. The pres- 
ent season I planted side by side a row of 
White Spine Cucumber and a row of Hack- 
ensack Muskmelon, and carefully crossed 
them by hand, the cucumber with the melon 
and the melon with the cucumber. The re- 
sult is that the fruit of each retains its char- 
acteristics of shape, color and flavor exactly 
as if they had been fertilized each with itself. 
What the seed will produce is another thing. 
There the influence of the crossing may be 
apparent. 

Were it a law of nature that varieties 
could be influenced by cross-fertilization, the 
purity of the varieties of apples, pears and 
peaches, and, in fact, everything else in 
fruits and flowers would soon be destroyed, 
when planted close enough to each other as 
to be influenced by the pollen carried by 
insects or wafted by the wind. A lifetime 
spent in extensive horticultural practice has 
Jed me to the conclusion that every plant 





and separate individuality all its own, and 
that you cannot blend or change it by im- 
pregnation with the pollen of another variety, 
or by budding or grafting, or by any other 
process, and that new varieties can only be 
produced by the seed or, in rare instances, by 
what Darwin has called “bud variation;” 
that is,in such instances where a yellow 
rose sends out a shoot having orange flowers, 
or a red variety a shoot having red and white 
flowers. But who can say in such cases that 





the seed producing the original was not a 


called into existence by seed has 1 distinct | 


twin seed, and that the sport had not lain 
latent in the bud for years? That the seed, or 
germ, of the strawberry or other fruit is in- 
fluenced by cross fertilization there can be no 
doubt. For we know that when plants are 
produced from such seeds, one variety often 
partakes of the characteristics of both 
parents, but that the ovary or pericarp, or 
call it what you will, that holds the seeds, 
such as the fruit of the strawberry, tomato 
or melon, or in short anything that we de- 
signate as fruits has its flavor, shape or color 
in the slightest degree changed by cross fer- 
tilization has not been borne out we think by 
the facts, and in my humble opinion, it never 
will be. Were it otherwise our fruit and 
flower gardens would soon be in hopeless 
confusion, and all individualitiy of kinds 
would be lost. 

Reasoning from analogy tends to show that 
itis probable that every created organization, 
whether animal or vegetable, has a separate 
and distinct individuality, whether it is from 
the highest type, man, to the lowest germ 
reached by the microscope. No two human 
faces or forms are ever exactly alike, and 
even acquired habits, such as hand writing, 
are never alike. That the same difference in 
the lower types exists is shown by the fact 
that the shepherd in charge of a flock of 500 
sheep, having nothing else to do, can often 
individualize every one of them, though the 
unpracticed eye would say they were all 
alike. If we sow dahlia, verbena or rose 
seeds to produce 10,000 plants, no two are 
ever exactly alike, yet the inexperienced ob- 
server would pronounce hundreds of them 
the same. 

The logical conclusion from the facts is 
that every life called into existence by gen- 
eration is separate and distinct from its 
fellow, and that in no way can such life be 
blended with another unless by generation, 
and then, of course, it is no longer that life, 
but a new and distinct life that never before 
had an existence. 


How A Love of Flowers Might be Devel- 
oped Among the Poor. 


A correspondent of the New York Herald 
suggests that a new set of prizes be given, 
as is done in London, for the best window 
grown plants raised from cuttings distri- 
buted by members of the societies. It is a 
suggestion worthy the attention of horti- 
culturists. The letter is as follows: 

New York, Sept. 1, 1884. 
To THe Eprror oF THE HERALD :— 

Will you allow me to make a suggestion 
through the columns of your paper to the 
members of the horticultural societies of 
this country? Going through the tenement 
districts of this city the stranger is struck 
with admiration for the plants which are 
often seen in the windows growing lux- 
uriantly and blossoming profusely in tomato 
cans and soap boxes, filled probably with 
dust from the street. Why do not those 
who send the ificent specimens of 
floriculture seen at the monthly exhibitions 
of the New York Horticultural Society 
follow the example of similar societies in 
London and distribute —— of plants to 
those dwelling in tenement houses, stimu- 
lating the natural love of the people for 
flowers by giving prizes for the best speci- 
mens sent to the exhibitions? It would 
add a new and without doubt a most in- 
teresting feature to the exhibitions. 

A FRIEND OF THE Poor. 








Cheap Roofing. 


Editors American Farmer ; 

Should coal tar when used for roofing pur- 
poses be boiled? The general impression is 
that boiled tar is better than raw, but the 
why ‘does not seem clear. I have been 
wrestling with the problem of cheap roofing, 
and this inquiry is induced through an ex- 


\perience tried on my farm. Last fall I con- 


structed a shed, sixteen by fifty feet, sc as to 
permit a nearly flat roof, the pitch being one 
jnch to eight feet, or the whole roof pitch 
only two inches, merely enough to give the 








water a direction. I sheathed the rafters with 
boards the same as for shingles, then covered 
the sheathing with newspapers, and on this 
laid ordinary tar paper with an eight-inch 
lap. This tar paper I painted thickly with 
raw coal tar and then sifted dry fine sand on 
it until no more could be trod or forced into 
the tar by my feet. I haye given it a second 
coat of same materials, and before winter sets 
in shall add a third coat, when I think I will 
have a solid substantial roof good for a score 
of years. 

I was led to adopt this roof because it had 
proved a permanent success in the hands of 
an acquaintance, and because it was cheaper 
than any kind of roof I could make. Being 
flat no skilled labor is requisite. Coal tar 
costs me about two cents a gallon, tar paper 
three cents a pound and the newspapers and 
sand nominally nothing. Lumber is $15 per 
thousand, so the cost of the roof is, in round 
numbers, three dollars per square of one 
hundred feet. The additional painting and 
sanding are easily and cheaply made. The 
newspapers are put beneath the tar paper to 
keep it from adhering to the boards and 
breaking, owing to subsequent swelling and 
shrinking of the timber. 

Thus far my experience is satisfactory— 
time, however, will demonstrate whether the 
roof is permanently practical. I see no 
reason why it will not with occasional paint- 
ing and sanding, answer a desirable purpose 
for sheds and out-buildings. One word of 
caution is necessary: Don’t trust the details 
to hired men, for the simple fact that the 
roof is to be an economial one will certainly 
induce too few rafters, poorly laid sheathing, 
too narrow laps of tar paper, no forcing of 
the sand into the tar and general neglect of 
every part of the work. 

Cheapness, with hired men generally, con- 
sists in ignoring essentials, or rather in com- 
mitting sins of ommission. The man who 
will in a pitch roof make the system of rafters 
and sheathing strong and wind resisting, will 
in constructing a so-called cheap flat roof 
omit every requisite of strength, unless the 
owner watches every step. That, at least, is 
my experience. 

Intimately connected with the question of 
cheap roofs is that of cheap siding or walls. 
Have any of your readers experimented with 
adobe, or rather with pise? A brother of 
mine, in Ohio, has his dairy house construct- 
ed of pise—pounded clay ; adobe is moulded 
clay—and the walls are the best for the pur- 
poseLever saw. Absolutely impervious to 
moisture or air, they are cool in the summer 
and warm in the winter, while the cost is less 
than either wood or brick. 


R. 8. Lacey. 
Washington, D. 0. 
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Machine for Shocking Grain. 


The inventors and makers of agricultura) 
machinery, says the American Machinists, 
have devoted so much ingenuity upon their 
work that it is hard to conceive any ordinary 
operation in farming that is not facilitated by 
some labor-saving machine. From the time 
that wheat goes into the ground till the time 
it reaches the table in the form of bread, 
nearly every separate process has been done 
by machinery. One part has, however, thus 
far puzzled inventors, and that has been the 
designing of a machine that would shock the 
reaped grain. This problem has now been 
grappled by Duncan McMillan, Macomb, I1l., 
who has patented a machine for shocking 
grain. 

So far as we can make out from the speci- 
fication, the inventor proposes, by means of 
the proper machinery, to build the shock on 
the platform ofa traveling machine, and then 
drop it on the field. We know of no field 
of mechanical enterprise where Jabor-savin 
appliances are receiving the same attention 
at present as they are in agricultural ma- 
chinery establishments, 
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Home Department. 
RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
HOUSEKEEPER—Nos. 7 and 8. 


A smile went round the room—we were 
holding session at Mrs. Pine’s this evening— 
when we found out that the MS. in our 
reader’s hand was really poor Marcus’ expe- 
rience which he had written out in the third 
person, narrative form, for the benefit, as he 
said, “of every home in the land.” 

With a voice of truly comical construction, 
Sister Mackey read as follows : 

“Indeed if I have to keep it—I don’t be- 
lieve I want it—not overly much, anyhow—” 

All seven lamps that were burned on the 
evening altar of the domestic sanctuary were 
ranged before her. As she stood there rub- 
bing and trimming and fixing them she shot 
a glance from the corner of her quizzical 
blue eye at “ Phil,” who, seated by the open 
window (the paper just read on his lap, the 
pipe just smoked on the sill), with his knife 
blade was scraping his little finger nail. 

“ Keep what, love ?” he asked indifferently. 

‘My mansion in the sky, Phil!” 

A smile of tender allowance, such as we 
grant to a little innocent, passed over his 
face. The evening before they had had a 
most lively discussion on the relative em- 
ployment of men and women at home, Philip 
had piqued his darling little wife by saying: 
“Indeed, my dear, I can’t see for the life of 
me what you ladies do find to do. I don’t 
mean work-women, now, who rub aad scrub 
and all that. But you ladies, pet, who sit in 
the house, do a little sewing, a little over- 
seeing, a good deal of talking and napping 
and so on and so on—candidly, love, you 
must pardon me, but upon my word I don’t 
think you know the meaning of work! Now 
here, for instance, darling, with Rinky in the 
house and Sar’ann in the kitchen, one would 
think you'd have to rack your invention to 
find something to do. And to put the matter 
in a nutshell, Neeta, what does your house- 
keeping mean here but just telling Rinky to 
do this thing and Sar’ann todo that?” - 

And when she had sighed and owned she 
was & poor busy Martha, and would just give 
anything in reason to anybody who would 
show her how to keep house without trouble, 
he had clapped his hand on his knee and 
cried out in the most immense and intense 
earnest : “ Dong, my dear! [LL show rou 
—see if I don’t. Now it’s a bargain, Neeta. 
Ill take that key basket of yours to-morrow 
morning, and if I can’t do all the housekeep- 
ing you have to do from sunrise to bedtime 
in two hours—he! I won’t say two, even in 
one good hour aud a half—you may eat my 
hat or pommel my head for a foot ball!” 

This morning the conversation was re- 
sumed, and as they both waxed warmer and 
warmer on the subject, Philip renewed his 
offer “ to take that mighty key basket!” and 
show her HOW TO KEEP HOUSE WITHOUT 
TROUBLE, AND IN TWO HOURS, ANYHOW!” 

The miechievous Neeta accepted the chal- 
lenge this time, as “the handsomest pair of 
bracelets to be found ” was to be the forfeit. 
* * * After all the preliminaries were 
settled, Neeta remarked : “ But are there not 
some things, dear—sewing machine, for in- 
stance, can you—” 

“IT should say I could, when I showed 
you how to run it.” 

“ And bread—can you make bread, Phil ?” 

“ Yes, m—arm ! (tone tremendous) better 
than you or Sar’ann either; 1 was an old 
army boy, and havea good many little ac- 
complishments, dear, you don’t know about.” 
The grandiose spread of both palms was 
meant to be conclusive, but Neeta was not 
concluded, she held up her five fingers and 
counted off house—kitchen—Rinky—chil- 
dren—chickens—can manage them all, Phil?” 





“Neeta, upon my word, I wouldn’t be so 
simple, my child. You talk as if you had to 
tunnel mountains and lay railroads.” 

That night as Neeta ran up stairs to bed 
she turned on the step to ask: “ And 
what am I supposed to be doing, love? Must 


I be asleep, like the gods of Raal, or gone on 


a journey or what?” 

“ Indeed, just as you please, pet, only you 
must please to stand aside and let me have a 
full and free swartb.’’ 

“Well. Will you take the nursery to- 
night, Phil, or must I.” 

“No, not to-night. To-morrow morning, 
my dear, if you have no objection.” 

“] TAKE THE FIELD.” 

“ No—no—yu’s our mumma now. Tell 
us a story—tell us a story!” cried Roly- 
Poly, digging into papa Philip’s ribs, right 
side. 

“‘ Tell us’r stowy—tell us ’r stowy !” echoed 
small Dimply, digging into ribs, left side. 

“Tell us "bout Cindrillr en ’r glass shoe,” 
snggested Roly, sitting upon her knees. 

“Er gweedy Dick—et all’is take up—” and 
Dimply’s eyes and hands spread wide at 
thought of this interesting narrative. It 
was about 4 o’clock in the morning when 
the children jumped into mamma’s bed, as 
usual, to hear stories. She had imparted to 
wide open eyes and mouths, as well as ears, 
the plan of action for to-day. 

“ Poppa div us bread en lasses,” poppa do 
this, pappa do that, were charming bits of 
bran new fun. 

“ Here’s our new mamma! Here’s our 
new mamma!” shouted the young vandals, 
dashing in on Philip’s serene morning nap 
(he slept in a room apart to be out of the 
nursery noise). First, they tugged away at 
the bed clothes; as this did not waken the 
sleeper, they clambered into the bed. One 
pair of little hands pulled his beard, the 
other gently lifted his eyelids. 

“Get off here, you little monkeys, you!” 

“ No—no—you’s our mamma now” (and 
here came in the clamorous demand for the 
story). 

“Oh, no! run away now. Goto mamma, 
she’s got a sweet little story totell you.” The 
voice was soft and persuasive. “ Run ’long 
like little darlings, now. Poppa wants take 
& nap.” 

“ No—no—you’s our mamma—” 

“Tf you don’t get out from here, I'll give 
you a good lamming—both of you—see if I 
don’t!” 

“We nude ’ou wudn’t be dood mamma,” 
whimpered Dimply, rubbing her knucks into 
her eyes. 

Suddenly the memory of to-day’s engage- 
ment rushed upon the oblivious Philip and 
he called out in stentorian staccato for Rinky 
to “ come take these children and dress ’em.” 

“Take ’em to the nursery, Miss /” he em- 
phasized ferociously. “ Miss Neeta dun 
lock der doo’, her say dey got ter dress in 
here,” (throwing down an armful of clothes.) 

“Well, dress away then, But mind, if 
you make any fuss in here I'll settle the hash 
for one and all of you,” and “ Mars Phil” 
drew the sheet over his face and did a little 
settlement on his own account to pay for his 
lost nap. Just as he was nearing the beau- 
tiful dawn-lit shore of dream land, he was 
snatched roughly back to the vulgar realities 
by the sound of scuffling at the bath tub. 

“Poppa, won’t you please make Rinky 
stop pullin’ my hair,” roared Roby-Poly. 

“Haven't pull’d y’r hayr tall!” growled 
Rinky. 

“En poppa, her rub too hart !” interjected 
Dimply in a confidential tone. 

“ Haint rub too hard,” blurted out Rinky, 
“nev’r see sich bad chilun in my born days.” 

“Us ain’t bad chilluns, is us, poppa?” 
sobbed Dimply, close to the bed. “ An’ 
pappa, ’ont’ou please butting my dwess?” 

“ No—go to Rinky—she’ll hook your frock, 
my little daughter. And I tell you what, 
my lady (here an ominous glare was shot at 





nursery. and waked two-year old Philip 2d, 
asleep in his cradle. That little gentleman 
+ad lungs of sound capacity. He rounded 
his voice and heaved such a bawl, literally, 
as came clear through the door. The mother- 
love took this case in hand, however, and it 
was soon hushed into silence. 

“Get out from here, the whole posse of 
you,” roared the irate Philip, springing out 
of bed and slapping at Rinky so fiercely with 
the wet tewel that she broke into a runnihg 
yell and dashed down stairs. The momen- 
tum of the attack carried him half way 
down before he could recover himself. 

“Skirmishing on the outskirts already,” 
langhed Neeta, so convulsed that the bed 
shook under her. “ Ha—ha—a lively cam- 
paign you've going to have, Mars Phil—ip— 
of Macedon!” 

Her mother heart suggested calling the 
children into the nursery, but instant reflec- 
tion convinced her, she would spoil all if she 
began by “ giving in.” 

“Poppa dived it ter her!” whispered 
Dimply in great glee as “Mars Phil” returned 
to the bed and composed himself for another 
nap, after using the argument of “ something 
so nice,” that he would give the “little darl- 
ings” if they’d only “run away now.” 
Mother’s eager ear heard the small steps tod- 
dling down stairs. Then came a quiet play 
on the porch with the new kittens. Next 
minute she caught the sound of easy, sono- 
rous slumber. Her hand went up uncon- 
ciously to the bell-pull, but she withdrew it. 
Philip missing the usual sumimons, over- 
slept himself a little—not much. It wanted 
twenty minutes to six when he sprang out 
of bed, hustled on his clothes, and strode 
down stairs with a step that meant business. 
He expected to see the house in order, as he 
saw it every morning, table set and every- 
thing .ready for breakfast. Instead, there 
was the room unopened and disarranged as 
left last night, and Rinky nowhere to be 
seen. He stept into the kitchen. There 
was no appearance of Sarah Ann or of break- 
fast. He ughed! and poohed! considerable. 
Kicked over a stool that had a pan full of 
rising rolls on it, put them back as well as 
he could and turned on his heel. As he 
passed into the house he heard some pro- 
found breathing, and there lay Miss Rinky 
under the back steps fast asleep. 

It was with no very soothing touch of his 
boot toe that he aroused her to some informa- 
tion of the different modes of annibilation 
he meant to practice on her in case he didn’t 
find “this house swept from stem to stern, 
this table set and everything ready for break- 
fast and breakfast ready for everything ” 
ag#inst he stepped to the stable and back. 
Philip never dreamed, under the calm lethe 
of his morning nap, that but for ubiquitous 
little wife, who had to dress with one eye 
and ear and foot down stairs, things would 
be just in this condition every morning. The 
prayer bell put forth a resolute summons 
when he returned. The family trouped in 
all in a minute, Just as they were begin- 
ning their devotions, Sarah Ann dashed into 
the room very excitedly. ‘‘ Mars Phil!” she 
paused as if to deliver an important harangue, 
“ Deed, Sur, hit’s’r truf. Now ef you don’t 
make Mate cut me mo’ wood en he do, [ kin 
not git brecfus fur you, Sur! Oan’t git dr 
tarnel ol’ stove sot off, dis mornin’—no kin- 
lins, w'at’s dr matter. Please, Mis’ Neetr, 
coupler matches,” 
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|. «Bless my soul, and isn’t breakfast ready, 
| Sarah Ann?” “Sarah Ann” was in no mood 


to be interviewed in this masterly manner. 


| | She muttered saucily as she elammed the door 
_|after her: “No, ’taint. Dunno w’en you 
’ | gyin git hit nuther.” 


Philip followed hastily “with life and 
metal in his heel,” regardless of Neeta’s ten- 
der appeal: “Never mind, darling—she’s 
been churning.” 

“Now look here, Sarah Ann!” Philip 
spoke with decapitating authority, “I want 
you to understand one thing, Madam, I'm 
boss here to-day. Miss Neeta’s been im- 
posed on most long enough. Now I’m going 
to straighten out things a little in this estab- 
lishment. If you have no objection, Madam, 
Pll run this machine to-day to my own sat- 
isfaction. Now you have breakfast on this 
table in ten minutes, or I’l] know the reason 
why.” 

“ Well den, you so monsous smart, ’spose 
you jes’ boss dis here bracfus’ yoursef! I 
don’t "tend t’do dr fust bressed bit uy hit, I 
sho’ you, Sur!” And the indignant Sarah 
swept off in high dudgeon, leaving cold 
stove, unsifted meal, unground coffee, un- 
broiled herring and demolished rolis as the 
field of which our General Philip was to 
take undisputed possession. Fortunately, 
“Mate” chanced at the wood pile just at 
this auspicious moment. “Ah, that’s you, 
Mate!” (The change that came over voice 
and face was something ludicrous.) “Chop 
me off some wood there, my boy, and fetch 
it in, double quick.” As Mate camein with 
his armful of short wood, Philip’s mercury 
rose rapidly. “Now, Mate, my boy, let’s 
have breakfast, here, before Miss Neeta can 
say ‘Jack Rob’son,’ you can cook, I know 
you can?” 

“T kin make ’r fist at it, Sur. Kin fry fish 
en make ’r corn poin good ez mos’ wimming 
fo » 

“ And a pot of coffee, Mate?” 

“ Kin grind ’er, Sur, en sot ’er bilin.” 

“Well. That’s all. I know you can beat 
Sarah all to pieces. These good-for-nothing 
women!” This was said rather in setto voice 
as he went out. 

“ Biskits, Sur, or w’ut?” Mate interrupted, 
for on examination, the rolls were found to 
be hopeless, helpless little heaps of dirt. 

“No, Mate (this in a subdued and some- 
what composed tone), Miss Neeta’s got some 
cold bread, I expect. You just make what 
you can, Mate, and bring it right in, that’s a 
good boy!” 

“A quicker and a better breakfast, dear, 
see if it isn’t,” he remarked gaily as he 
passed Neeta. One cook dismissed and an- 
other installed! and all with such business- 
like dispatch. Little wife could never have 
conducted the quiet morning service.in such 
a serene manner (she conducted it by Philip’s 
request: “ Don’t feel like tt, dear, wont you?” 
he said when he returned from his sortie into 
the kitchen,) had she known what important 
issues hung upon that event. They were 
ready for breakfast before our new house- 
keeper discovered that the providential 
“cold bread” was with the sugar, locked up 
in the sideboard, and that milk, cream and 
butter were at the spring house, “ Confound 
the things!” Philip muttered to himself as 
another glance at the table revealed the ab- 
sence of napkins, spoons, condiments, etc., 
etc., etc. “ Fifteen things before you come 
to bread and butter!’’ he added as he made 
@ mental calculation of a breakfast table’s 
outfit. 

Rinky was detailed to “fly to the spring- 
house” and Mate to bring in breakfast, 

As the awkward cornfielder came in on 
his big bare feet, in shirt-sleeves and baggy 
breeches, his huge hands spread for waiters, 
Neeta’s woman-wit grasped the situation, 
and her “‘O—o—Phil!” had in it a wail of 
female anguish too delicate’ for masculine 
eare. 





“Now, my dear, you are so timid,” he 
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said consequentially, “ that’s why you are 30 
over-ridden by these creatures; see I got 
another in a twinkle—always so, somebody 
turns up.” 

“Yes, dear, and things turn up too— 
upside down! Oh, Phil—indeed, darling, 
you must not disturb my servants.” 

“ Now, my dear, will you just please—(here 
came another palm-epread !)—I want to work 
this thing out once and for all tomy own 
satisfaction.” 

But Phil had no more appetite than Neeta 
for the coarse, common breakfast. 

The “ bilin” coffee was too thick to reflect 
much credit on Mate’s culinary skill, and the 
greasy “ poin” only went down with the 
hungry babies, and—the flies! It was so hot 
and bright that these were as attentive to 
each dish as if specially invited to Mate’s 
matinee. 

“ Where’s that little black mink, that she 
can’t keep those flies off?” 

“ At the dairy, dear,” Neeta smiled, taking 
the fly brush in hand. 

Philip never observed how often the little 
ready hand buttered cold cakes for self, that 
he might enjoy his breakfast undisturbed. 

Just now, however, there was more excuse 
—poor Phil’s mind was not exactly in a 
frame favorable to disinterested observation. 
He and his philosophy were holding high 
debate, in secret session. He was“ A First- 
class Cook ”—-no doubt about that little mat- 
ter. But then winter was the time he would 
choose to air this accomplishment—to-day 
was frightfally hot. Well, (the debate con- 
cluded), if he could do no better he would 
make Rinky and Mate, together, get the veg- 
etables “ and things,” and—and—show them 
how to cook. 

Philip pushed back his chair, then looked 
at his watch and remarked suavely : 

“ Detained a little longer than I thought, 
dear, but—most through now—just to give 
out dinner, is’nt that all ?” 

“All? Why, my dear, who is to wasli up 
the things? Attend to the lamps and the 
room, and the—” 

“ Rinky, of course. Who else?” 

“ Never, dear, Rinky never touches them. 
Only think for a moment, Phil, how many 
things Rinky has to do—there’s baby crying 
for her now.” 

“Sha, Neeta, you never exact anything of 
that trifling little pest. I bet she'll be an 
hour making that ice water.” 

But this little Philipic was not moving 
enough to influence those breakfast things. 
There they were, staring our generalissimo 
full in the executive face. 

He gave a little helpless glance at Neeta, 
recovered himself with a sickly whistle, and 
turned toward the kitchen. 

Evidently, Mate was the inspiration of the 
moment, but—alas ! he suddenly remembered 
that Mate had to take home a borrowed cart 
this morning. 

The door was shut, the stove gone out— 
what was to be done? 

Poor Philip, he tut-tut-tuted, and pooh- 
pooh-poohed, till the iteration became mel- 
ancholy like the katydids. 

There was no wood cut, and no water 
hauled. As to wood there was plenty at the 
wood pile, but the logs lay in their primeval 
magnitude. As to water, there was a grand 
supply at the spring, nearly the eighth of a 
mile of hill-stretch. 

Last week when Neeta was pleading for 
renewed attention in respect to both these 
articles of culinary comfort, he had said with 
most disinterested coolness, “now, my dear, 
the ‘hands’ are all busy ; do let these good- 
for-nothing women chop a little wood, and tote 
@ little water.” 

With what a shudder the memory came 
back to him! Poor engineer; ne was indeed 
“hoist on his own petard,” but he did not 
feel elevated. 

He gazed around in blank bewilderment ; 
self respect forbade his seeking aid of Sar’- 





ann, and Neeta must not see his dilemma, 
cost what it might in bone and muscle. This 
thought rallied him instanter. “Nothing— 
its nothing after all!” he exclaimed, seizing 
the bucket and rushing wildly to the spring. 
His “spunk” was ap now. 

Next came the strokes of the ax, fast and 
furious. Philip’s pulses were none of the 
coolest this sultry morning, but they would 
have beaten the Devil’s tattoo could he have 

seen the grin of delight with which Sara was 
watching him from an upper window. 

He chucked the whole armful of wood into 
the stove at once, asif he meant, D. V., to 
“kindle such a flame this day” in kitchens, 
“as would never be extinguished,”—like the 
reformer he was! 

The fire roared to his satisfaction ; he step- 
ped into the breakfast room to make 
bring him pan, soap, towel and mop. 2 
things to do one thing,” he ejaculated, as he 
added these four items to wood, water, fire. 


Rinky ?” 

The voice was quite becalmed as he stood 
out “at sea” over the steaming water. 

“ Cos’n I don’t, Mars. Phil, all ob house to 
clean up—haint had no breckfus, nuther.” 

Mars Phil’s small calm was upset. He 
looked at the seven lamps, and at the table 
weighed down with things to wash, and 
thrusting the load of heavy breakfast into 
her plate, roared out : 

“Go eat it, then, every darned bit of it, 
miss!” and in vigoreus vernacular went on 
to assure her of his wish that it might choke 
ber to death. 

As he found himself shut in alone, to 
wrestle with this work that he had brought 
on himself, the ridiculousness and preposter- 
ousness of the thing flashed upon him. Yet, 
who was to blame for it all? Moreover, 
there was a chill of dread positively running 
down his spine—the dread that Neeta would 
pop her head in to say: “ Now, dear, what 
does housekeeping mean here, but just telling 
Rinky to de this thing, and Sar’ ann to do that!” 

In about half an hour it was Rinky’s head 
that was thrust in to say: 

“Mars Phil, Sar’ ann dun lef’ de butter 
slushin’ bout in de churn—who’s got tak’t 
up—mus’ you? mus’ me?” 

Mars Phil felt tremenduously inclined to 
pitch a plate at her head, but he refrained, 
and only interrogated her in a remarkably 
meek voice of Neeta’s whereabouts. 

“Lor, Mars Phil, don’ you know Mis’ 
Nelson come spen’ de day heah? Hers in de 
parlor.” 

Just at this interesting crisis our reading 
was interrupted. Miss McCaul made a large 
entry with three new members.—REPORTED 
BY Sister TARPLEY. 


(To be Continued.) 





Recipes for Pickles. 

CaBBAGE.—Quarter the heads if small, or 
cut them finer if they are large; wash well 
and boil half an hour, or until they are some- 
what tender; then drain well in a colander. 
In a stone jar put a layer of cabbage and 
sprinkle over it a little salt, pepper and all- 
spice; put on another layer of cabbage*then 
more salt and spices, until all the cabbage is 
used; put a plate over it and a weight on 
that, and cover with cold vinegar. By the 
next day it will be in fine order for the table, 
and I think this is one of the most wholesome 
ways in which cabbage can be prepared. 

CucumBERs.—These may be pickled in 
various ways, and all are good. One is to 
put them, when freshly washed and picked, 
into vinegar, covering the whole with horse- 
radish leaves ; put a dish over them, to keep 
all under the vinegar. A little horse-r.dish 
root may be put in to flavor. Cider vinegar 
is the best. 

Another way is to pour boiling water over 
them as they are gathered, putting in a hand- 





ful of salt, Let them stamdauuitil cold; then 


“Don’t you ever wash these things, 


drain and cover with hot vinegar, and, in an 
hour or two, they are fit for the table. If 
the pickles are large they may be quartered, 
and the vinegar will strike through them 
more quickly. A friend of mine tells me that 
she prepares all her pickles for the table, and 
puts them up in glass cans as she does fruit. 
In families where pickles are consumed freely 
it would take considerable storage to do so. 

Another way is to pack cucumbers in salt 
after they have been scalded and have got 
cold. They will make their own brine, and 
will keep several yearsif needed, and may be 
prepared any time when wanted, and, all 
things considered, this is very convenient. 

Another way, which is as little troublesome 
as any, it is to take alcohol (provided you 
can get it’ pure), and put about five or six 
parts of water to one of alcohol; put the 
cucumbers in this liquid as they are gathered ; 
stir them up every day, and stir in any scum 
that rises. Keep a cloth over the top to keep 
the cucumbers in their place In a few 
weeks this will be fine vinegar, and the 
pickles will be sharp enough to suit the 
greatest lover of pickles. They should be set, 
while making, in a tolerably warm place—a 
cellar would be to cool. 

Once having a surplus of smooth, green 
tomatoes, I put up a quantity of them in the 
same way, and they were very fine. 

Some take about three parts of soft water 
to one of molasses, mix and put in the cucum- 
bers and pickles and vinegar together, but 
sometimes the cucumbers will become soft. 
They should be stirred now and then. 

Rrez Tomato Picxies.—Take the toma- 
toes before they are too ripe and slice them 
rather thick ; sprinkle salt over them, and let 
them stand over night; then drain and place 
in stone jars in layers, and between these 
put some mustard, horse-radish and any 
other desired condiments. Cover with cold 
vinegar ; these will keep all winter. 

AnotTHEer.—Take ripe tomatoes, place them 
in layers ina jar or other vessel, and between 
the layers put a liberal sprinkling of sugar 
and a few cloves or whole pepper-corns, or 
allspice. Keep them in a tolerably warm 
place until they “work; ” they will make 
sufficient vinegar to pickle themselves, and 
are nice. 

GREEN ToMATo PICKLEs.-After slicing the 
tomatoes scald them in salt and water until 
soft. Test them by pinching a slice between 
the thumb and finger, and skim out nearly as 
soon as they boilup. Drain and put them in 
ajar, and turn on the vinegar. Take half 
as many pints of sugar as vinegar. Heat the 
vinegar to dissolve the sugar, and get the 
strength of the spices, which may be cinna- 
mon and ground cloves tied up in little thin 
bags or pieces of cloth, three or four to a gal- 
lon of pickles. Pour this over the tomatoes 
while hot. These are always in good de- 
mand. 

Pracnues.—Pare the fruit and stick a 
couple of cloves in each one, and pack in a 
jar. Scald sufficient vinegar to cover them, 
putting in a small quantity of sugar. Pour 
on hot, and the next day scald again, and the 
third day will complete the work, and noth- 
ing can be finer than nicely pickled peaches. 

NasturtTiIons.—The full-grown seeds of 
the Nasturtion make a nice variety of pickle, 
gathered with long stems and thrown into 
vinegar. They are better if eaten soon after 
they are made; they lose their spicy flavor if 
kept too long. 

Eaas.—Remove the shells from hard-boiled 
eggs that have been left over, and put the 
eggs in vinegar that has been colored with 
beet pickles, and they make an ornamental 
a8 well as an economial dish and are much 
prized by some.—WV. Y. Rural. 
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ORANGE SaLap.—Peel two or three sweet, 
juicy oranges and cut up the quarters in nice 
mouthfuls, removing all seeds. Serve with 
half a dozen bits of o in. a nest of three 
or four leaves of ee | and pour Mayon- | w 








naise sauce over each nest. 





Faots worth Knowing around the Laundry. 


That by adding two parts of cream of 
tartar to one part of oxalic acid ground fine 
and kept dry, in a bottle, you will find, by 
applying a little of the powder to rust stains 
while the article is wet, that the result is 
much quicker and better. Wash out in clear 
warm water to prevent injury to the goods. 

That cold rain water and soap will take 
out machine grease, where other means 
would not be advisable on account of colors 
running, ete. 

That turpentine in small quantities may be 
used in boiling white goods to a great ad- 
vantage, as it improves the color, and the 
boiling drives off all oder. Resin in soap is 
quite another thing ; it injures and discolors 
some goods, and shrinks woolens. Soapmen 
argue that on account of the turpentine in 
the resin it assists in the washing. It is used 
for a filler and to make the soap hard and 
cheap. It is a fraud on the customer. 

That kerosene will soften leather belts or 
boots that have become hard from exposure 
or use around the wash room. Good for the 
harness when hard from rain or dampness. 
Wash with wurm water, then grease with 
good animal oil or dressing like the follow- 
ing. 

That the goverment harness dressing is as 
follows: One gallon of neatsfoot oil, two 
pounds Bayberry tallow, two pounds bees- 
wax, two pounds beef tallow. Put 
the above in a pan over a moderate fire. 
When thoroughly dissolved add two quarts 
of castor oil, then while on the fire stir in one 
ounce of lampblack: Mix well and strain 
through a fine cloth to remove sediment, let 
cool, and you have as fine a dressing for 
harness or leather of any kind as can be had. 

That baking soda gives instant relief to a 
burn or scald. Applied either dry or wet to 
the burned part.immediately, the sense of re- 
lief is magical. It seems to withdraw the 
heat and with it the pain. Keep it in the 
ironing room. 

That Javelle water, often met with in 
works or articles on cleaning and dyeing, is 
made of one gallon of water and four pounds 
of ordinary Washing seda. Boil for five or 
ten minutes, then add one pound of chloride 
of lime. Let cool, and keep corked in a jug 
or tight vessel. 

That when acid has been dropped on any 
article of clothing, liquid ammonia wil! kill 
the acid, and then by applying chloroform 
you will restore the color in most cases. 

That “ cyanide of potassium” will remove 
al] indelible inks whose base is nitrate of 
silver. Being a deadly poison, it will be hard 
to get from the druggist in most cities. Tur 
pentine or alcohol rubbed in hot removes the 
new inks, using soda and soap freely in hot 
water afterward.— National Laundry Jour- 
na, 
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AN ExceLLent Waitewasn.—Take one- 
half bushel quicklime, slack with boiling 
water; cover during the process. Strain the 
liquid through a sieve. Add one peck salt 
previously dissolved in warm water; also 
three pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin 
paste, into which stir while boiling hot a 
half-pound Spanish whiting and one pound 
of white glue. Add about five gallons hot 
water, stir well, and apply while hot. The 
above quantity is enough for one time if 
only one or two men are to apply it. It 
makes a brilliant whitewash that will not 
readily scale off. Apply only indry weather 
and to timber that is thoroughly seasoned. 
The shrinking of green timber will cause 
whitewash to crack and scale off. 

-2< 
To Propvuce a pure black upon wood, 
pour four quarts of boiling water over one 
ounce of powdered extract of logwood, and 
when the solution is effected add one drachm 
of yellow mo re ium, and stir the 
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now at the Baltimore Quarantine. By the 
advertisement, it will be observed they repre- 
sent some of the best butter families on the 
Island, and are the direct descendants of 
sires awarded the highest prizes, and of dams 
enjoying. the highest butter teste. Those 
interested for the improvement of the “ Dairy 
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Baltimore County Fair. 


All the indications point to a large and 
varied exhibition at Timonium, September 
30th to October 3d. The number of stalls 
already engaged and animals entered seem to 
assure a fine display of improved stock, as 
indeed is to be expected in a county which 
includes within its borders so many herds of 
fine cattle. The season has been generally 
propitious for farm, garden and orchard pro- 
ducts, so that the extent and exceilence of past 
shows will doubtless be equalled. The 
grounds, buildings, and track have been pvt 
in complete order, and no pains will be 
spared by the management to offer something 
to please every taste. The Timonium shows 
are popular ones and draw large numbers of 
Visitors. sabe ot ghd €. 


The Fair at Hagerstown. 


Attention is called to the advertisement of 
the joint Fair of the “Maryland State 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association” 
and the Washington County Society, to be 
held at Hagerstown, October 2ist and 24th. 
The premium list is a full one, and the fairs 
held here always bring large and attractive 
displays. 











BaLtTrMorE County GRANGE.—The regu- 
lar quarterly meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day, September 10th, at 10.30 A. M. at the 
hall of Mantua Grange. Delegates or visitors 
coming by train are requested to apprise the 
W. M. of Mantua, Geo. Chiicoat, (post office, 
Mantua mills,) who will make arrangments 
to have conveyances meet them at Cockeys- 
ville. 


Tue Sanpy SrRine HortTicuLTuRAL Ex- 
HIBITION will be held this year on Friday, 
September 12th, in the Lyceum. These dis- 
plays are always interesting, and occasions 
for gathering considerable crowds of visitors. 








}  Baitors and Publishers 


Cow” in our state, and through the south, 
should not fail to inspect this herd, to which 
we cordially invite the notice of our subscrib- 
ers. 











Major Bentley's Sale. 


The sale of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown 
and Oxforddown sheep, by Major W. W. 
Bentley, at Weldon, Palaski county, Va., on 
* | August 27, was well attended, but the prices 
realized were not satisfactory, nor such as 
the character and breeding of the stock 
should have commanded. A numberof bids 
forwarded by mail failed to reach the 
auctioneer in time. 

The cows and heifers made an average of 
$219, and the bulls averaged $136. 

The following were the prices realized : 
Cows and heifers.—Japonica Second, bought 
by Palmer & Bowman, $310; Japonica, 
Palmer & Bowman, $200; Japonica Fourth, 
J. H. Tyler, $270; Japonica Seventh, 
Palmer & Bowman, $155; Japonica Sixth, 
N. P. Oglesby, $260; Janet, D. M. Cloyd, 
$235; Dlustrious Sixth, A. H. Gibony, $225; 
Illustrious Seventh, J. H. Tyler, $250; 
Illustrious Eighth, N. P. Oglesby, $240; 
Myra Third, 8. M. Fulton, $285; Myra 
Sixth, A. G. Preston, $165; Myra Second, 
T. W. Clendy, $135, Myra Seventh, 8. F. 
Summers, $156; Myra Fourth, J. H. Tyler, 
$145: Myra Eighth, M. M. Rogers, $80; 
Myra Fifth, W. F. Nicholson, $180; Wil- 
dain Second, A. H. Gibony, $150; Lady 
Josephine Fourth, T: F. Sommers, $135; 
Lady Josephine, W. B. Preston, $110; Lady 
Josephine Fifth, M. M. Rogers, $150; Lady 
Josephine Second, H. C. Preston, $135. 
Bulls and bull calves.—Hogarth, H. C. Pus- 
ter & Co., $500; Kliben, A. T. Morgan, 
$55; Cleveland, 8. M. Fulton, $240; Handel, 
Major A. Lewis, $60; Fulton, W. T. Jordan, 
$100; Volcan, A. G. Preston, $100; Hogarth 
Second, W. F. Nicholson, $100; Ludolf, 
8. M. Bolling, $75; Talmont, W. R. Beal, 
$55; Buxtorf, B. D. Hull, $90; Babo, R. B. 
Clayton, $55; Lorrain, W. C. Moor, $55; 
Gerhardt, H. ©. Preston, $55; Rocham- 
beaux, Dr. J. D. Graham, $45. About 50 
Southdown and Oxforddown sheep sold for 


$666.50. 





General Purpose Cattle. 


The Farmers’ Journal says: Ayrshire 
cattle have been apparently forgotten with 
the boom for Jerseys and Holsteins. They 
are, however, nearer a general purpose cow 
than either. They will give as much milk 
in proportion to their size as the Holsteins. 
Their milk is more evenly balanced between 
butter and cheese than any other breed. 
All breeds have a place; the Jersey at the 
head for butter, with the Guernseys follow- 
ing; the Ayrshire for butter and cheese ; the 
Holsteins for quality of milk and large 
carcass, and the Shorthorns for beef, with 
the Herefords, Galloways and Angus (Polled) 
as worthy competitors. The Devons make 
the best oxen and are beautiful and very 
good for the dairy. 





We are in receipt from Mr. Samuel J. 
Sharpless, of Philadelphia, of an instan- 
taneous photograph, without retouching, of 
his imported yearling Southdown ram Young 
Peregrine, an admirable picture of a very 
fine animal. 





any of the political rights ‘and privileges 
guaranteed to every citizen, neither are. we 
in any degree relieved from any of the polit- 
ical duties and responsibilities attached to 
citizenship. 
The educational work of the Grange 
should enable us to better understand and 
more highly appreciate our political rights 
and duties. And honesty demands that we 
exercise these rights and discharge these 
duties upon the principles of justice and dic- 
tation of conscience regardless to dictatorial 
matters. 

It matters not so, much what we pretend 
or profess to be politically as it does what 
we are and do politically. It matters not so 
much whether we belong to or claim to be 
free from party affiliation, as it does what we 
ourselves do in party or independent, of 


y- 

If we belong to a party, it is our bounden 
duty as good citizens and Patrons to exert 
ourselves manfully in securing the very best 
materia] in the party for the public service. 
Men of undoubted integrity in whose hands 
we can safely trust our interest and the pub- 
lic welfare. If we act independent of party 
then direct. those acts in a channel where 
they will accomplish most good. 

Patrons are not justified to remain in 
political inactivity, nor trifle with the sacred 
rights of the elective franchise. 

Patrons should more fully realize that they 
have political duties and responsibilities as 
Patrons, as farmers and as citizens, that can 
neither be neglected nor delegated to others 
but that each for himself is responsible for 
his political acts ; hence the necessity of more 
clearly understanding politics correctly and 
acting wisely in the discharge of every politi- 
cal duty. A man may be identified with and 
claim to be politically free or independent, 
yet his interest in all political questions re- 
main the same and his duties are not changed, 
and to discharge these wisely we must 
leara to distinguish between politics, and 
partisanism, between statesmanship and de- 
magoguery. We can then give force to our 
political convictions and follow the dictation 
of conscience, instead of following the dicta- 
tions of selfishness. 

An Address delivered before All Hallow’s 

Grange, No. Mat at H., July 26th, 





BY THE REV. D. A. BONNAR, W. CHAPLAIN. 


(Concluded from page 230.) 

These are practical questions, producing 
as they are answered, practical cash results. 
There are other subjects, which do not so ey- 
idently render immediate returns; pardon 





me if I refer to.a few; it may be that you}: 


will imagine that dreams of Eutopia run in 
my head ; not at all. 

It is a privilege (we are all glad to enjoy 
it), to listen to our worthy overseer,* whose: 
ready eloquence pictures to us in terms that, 
command attention and arouse thoughtful- 
ness, the beauty and delight of our own) 
section of country; who does not agree with. 
him in the main point? It has been my for- 
tune to see aconsiderable amount of this land 
of ours, and to judge in some measure, with 
a not very critical eye perhaps, of its won- 
drously diversified characteristics. Farms 
in Wisconsin, where winter wheat sleeps 
under five or six feet of snow on the level: 
for four or five months of the year; Ohio, 


than the streets used to be clean, and who 
‘can wonder at the peculiar satisfaction that 


yearn to give of her best in response to kind- 


in yield, so profuse 
Soren can 


,and the markets are not less fresh 


rests on the contented face of a Pennamite 
granger? Southern Iilinois—such fields! 
such crops !—it isa weariness to look over 
them, for the eye sees no limit, and the brain 
aches in calculating the increase. — 

Yet here in Southern Maryland one looks 
out. over this lovely land, where every view 
is a picture worthy of the canvas, where the 
climate has less of the unpleasant, and far 
more of the healthy and delightful than, 
dare I say ? any other can boast; where the 
people are, forthe most part, of more than 
usual intelligence, and refinement of heart as 
well as manners; where the soil seems to 


ly treatment; having taken this into the 
mind, close the eye, and the rapturous 
dreams of the possibilities of so fair a land 
make Eutopia seem not so impossible after 
all. 

To help in some degree to produce it is 

oné of the objects of the Grange. To pro- 
duce it, however, the eye must not be shut, 
but open, and not looking back nor resting on 
the present only, but striving to peer some- 
what into the future; there must be an ideal 
before it of what is desirable to attain, and 
then the intelligent effort must follow to 
accomplish. 
Public improvement we may call many 
things rightly, for they ought to be the 
response of public officers to evident public 
needs or desirable public comforts. But 
there are many things that are public im- 
provements that are in the grasp of the pri- 
vate citizen, and the Grange may deal with 
them also, as suggesting, encouraging, help- 
ing to create them. What more attractive to 
the visitor, when driving over Eutopia’s 
smooth firm roads, than to see how clean the 
roadside is of underbrush, how careful each 
landholder is that his fence is where it be- 
longs, 8o that the public has its full right of 
way ; if so to the stranger, why not to the 
resident? Here Granges may set an exam- 
ple of that public spirit in matters within 
their personal control, that shall help to edu- 
cate others up to the same idea. 

There is the attention to externals about 
the farm and its buildings which may be 
much “in appearances,” though oftentimes 
as much in real profit otherwise, which 
nevertheless produces the idea of thrift, and 
makes a neighborhood desirable. The barn 
and buildings not shambling and with a taum- 
ble down look, houses as attractive in their 
exterior as they are full of hearty welcome 
within. This pays in the pocket, in the im- 
pression on the stranger, in the cheerfulness 
of the eccupant. There is the encourage- 
ment of neighborhood interests, as distin- 
guished from the notions we may have had 
handed down from a preceding, but different- 
ly situated generation. 

One, and a most important one, is the 
keeping of the youth and the new life that 
rightfully belong here, in whom is a vested 
right to be provided for here, keeping them 
here on this ground, because they find a field 
for effort and a likelihood of realizing fair 
teturns. This involves the question of the 
land, and its subdivision into smaller farms. 
The day is gone when an estate will support 
a half dozen families. The boy must make 
his own way, here or elsewhere. If he leaves 
the neighborhood has lost one of its mem- 
bers, the county a citizen, the working force 
of the community a brain and hand, the 
providers a consumer, the stock of wealth a 
producer, the land one who taking his own 
share, might make each ‘other just so much 





whose northern border has been in its time a- 





*Dr. Thomas Welsh. 


more valuable as he improved his own. 
There is patent bere what those who fore 
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cast for this county, yes, for this very neigh- 
berhood must not be blind to—the pressing 
necessity of some method of keeping our 
own bone and sinew and brains and willing 
effort here, and in addition attracting other 
like material; not to handle great estates, 
but to take up and develop what, as we are 
now situated, goes in a greater or less degree 
to drag down all our efforts for advance- 
ment, The Grange may well agitate the 
question whether mor: people or smaller 
farms will rather ceaduce to the welfare of 
the community, than the permitting to leave 
if not driving out, of our young men for 
Jack of an opportunity for independent 
action, and the shaping of their own efforts 
to make their way in this world’s of life, and 
fulfil the duties of citizenship and household- 
ers a8 their fathers have before them. There 
is no Eutopia where the land remains in the 
hands of a few present owners, who natural- 
ly will, ere long, be forced to leave it, while 
those who should be their successors in all 
the functions of citizenship are forced to 
form new and permanent attachments in 
other states and modes of life. 

Population effects what nothing else does. 
It makes business, creates demand, produces, 
consumes, increases needs and consequently 
expense, but swells the body of contributors, 
divides territory into smaller portions truly, 
but devotes to each the brain and muscular 
force that was before applied to several times 
as much, all which makes proportional 
increase of value in the whole. 

Population interested in the soil is a factor 
of prosperity and wealth. Thence there will 
arise the demand for those other improve- 
ments that follow, if they do not always 
precede, the settling of a country; increased 
means of transportation of material to and 
fro; of egress and access to and from the 
neighborhood—these all are matters of ma- 
terial prosperity. 

The idea that “we want no railroad be- 
cause it will ruin the country,” must carry 
along with it to its. grave the other notion 
that might have passed muster twenty-five 
years ago, “we want no one to buy our land 
because we would have it remain in the 
hands of the. present owners always;” in 
other words, we are all we want, keep out all 
that are beyond, and get owt all that grow up 
from within. There is a principle here that 
will assert itself; happy for us if the Grange 
can create a sentiment that will prevent that 
assertion taking the shape of a terrible rep- 
rimand, when the land slips out of our grasp, 
under the hammer it may be, to—, well, 
happy would we be if all purchasers under 
those circumstances were certain to be the 
peers of our worthy secretary.* 

The infusion of new blood, new energy, 
new vitality, the creation of a demand for 
more and better labor—better because intel- 
ligent, labor of which it cannot be said that 
its main features are brute force and ignor- 
ance; the increasing of the number of those 
personally interested in the soil, and all that 
goes to make it profitable—such steps as 
these are fairly in the limit of the Grange’s 
province, and will soon be forced upon us 
as absolutely demanding attention. 

Methods ef education, particularly in all 
matters pertaining to agricultural interests, 
are, as our Worthy State Master'in his last 
annual address reminded us, worthy of the 
Grange’s thoughtful consideration and intel- 
ligent action. To refer to no other, one 
cannot allow to pass unnoticed a Grange 
school, where “object teaching” is practically 
put forth, namely the Grange Fair. There 
can hardly be devised a better educator than 
such exhibitions of the varied products of 
our farms and gardens as the fair presents, 
and conducted on some carefully devised 
plan and a liberal basis, people will soon 
learn to look forward tc and prepare some- 
thing for the annual exhibition. The de- 
mand will create the means for having a 


* P. H, Israel, esq. - 





good place for holding such. Questions of 
minor detail must be left to the occasion, but 
some rewards to stimulate effort are healthy 
and practicable, every competing exhibitor 
paying an entrance fee for his exhibit, rated 
somewhat in accordance with the premium 
offered. ~The Fair, to be a perfect success, 
should more than pay expenses. 

The encouragement of new enterprises in 
our neighborhood is a legitimate object of 
Grange work, all the more if they tend in 
any way to further agricultural interests. 
Notably such agencies for our profit, and in 
the near future great benefit, both in the soil 
and the return for labor, as are offered in the 
Arundel Lime Company. Every Granger 
should take a share. Suppose the capital all 
sunken—that is, that the plant use up the 
investment ; if out of it there comes suffici- 


‘ent result to spread a fair coat of lime over 


our farms, no man will really lose anything ; 
and what a blessing to the community is 
gained by the joint action of many individu- 
als, when by a small outlay it is put in the 
power cf every one to restore to the soil 
such necessary elements as the lime kiln af- 
fords. Then its being here at our door, so to 
speak, accessible at any time, to any amount, 
will encourage those who could not under- 
take the great expense of bringing at once, 
from abroad, the amount which would be 
needed for any effective work. There are 
many other advantages besides. 


All these are such purely practical matters 
that it seems useless to prolong the list. 
Indeed it were entirely useless to have hint- 
ed at most of them except for that final part 
of your resolution, in which it is noted that 
this address is intended for those who are 
not so well posted in the affairs of Grange 
life as some before me. 

Permit me, my worthy brothers and sisters, 
who have been lately advanced to the privi- 
leges of Grange membership, to speak a few 
words to you more particularly. If you gave 
any thought to the matter, you ebserved how 
solid were the principles which step by step 
were developed as you passed from the low- 
er to the higher degrees. It is to be hoped 
that these lessons did not all escape your 
memory, and that you take the pains, when 
here from week to week, to refresh your 
recollection as opportunity offers. Thus you 
can keep alive the Grange spirit. 

In what I have said this afternoon, I have 
failed of my purpose, if I have not succeed- 
ed in giving you in simple form some reasons 
why Grangers may be better citizens and 
neighbors, more useful to the community, 
more helpful to their fellow toilers, more 
devoted to their profession, prouder of the 
noble vocation to which man is called from 
the beginning, when the Almighty planted a 
garden eastward in Eden and bade man go 
till it. If age gives honor, agriculture is the 
most honorable of all pursuits. 

Young men, do not be ashamed of this 
noble profession. In the past of our own 
land, the most noticeable feature may have 
been the labor, as it was presented in a 
debased form—a form that made labor itself 
contemptible. Skill was at a discount. I 
need not particularize. What was its effects 
upon ws, as fitting the youhger portion to fill 
the place of those whom time, slowly per- 
haps but surely, gathers unto the store-house 
of eternity. 

There is a spirit in many to overcome the 
natural results of such early training; and 
when there is little else save a tradition that 
needs to be overcome, one can hardly com- 
prehend why a rational acceptance of things 
as they are does not set the tradition emphat- 
ically aside We must let the dead past bury 
its dead ideas and methods; the present is won- 
derfully alive, and instead of being content 
to be mere creatures of our own circumstan- 
ces, let us have the bravery of honest purpose 
and the manly independence that moulds cir- 
cumstances, and makes them assist—not 
rule us. 





Young men, as others, must make them- 
selves necessary-—make themselves felt—by 
that intelligent participation in the affairs of 
the community of which they are a part, 
which, if their places be made vacant, will 
cause them to be missed. Continual vacancies 
occur in the ranks of the older men ; young 
men must step in. Surely you are not wil- 
ling that it shall be said there are no succes- 
sors to the fathers—no brains, no powers of 
application, no wills, no energy, no spirit to 
maintain what under the existing circum- 
stances was wisely built—ceriainly not! 
Your heart must be in the work, your will 
must control the effort that thoughtful con- 
sideration prompts, as the demonstration of 
that high and pure motive for all aims in life 
—love of country and of “home.” 

Can I appeal to'a stronger motive? You 
look about you here, and this is home. Are 
you content to let it pass away from your 
hands into you know not whose? Are you 
willing for want of effort, or through indo- 
lent pride, to allow the hammer of the public 
officer to sound the ominous symbol that 
signifies, not only the passing of the land to 
other hands, but the passing out of the com- 
munity life, not of ene only, but of many 
whose right was here, whose duty was here, 
and who will ever think in their wanderings 
hither and yon of this, as the spot to which 
they apply the name, that makes the most 
unattractive lovely, that peeples the loneliest 
with many a form, that hides all blemishes 
that makes hearts throb anew with sorrow, 
through whose tears joy smiles at some sweet 
remembrance in the name of home! 

Going! Going!! Gone!!! Oh, what a 
sound! How like a knell it strikes upon the 
ear,and in a neighborhood where it is oft 
repeated by force of inexorable law, it is the 
sorrow laden stroke upon the “passing bell,” 
that tells the ebbing, not of a single life of 
man, but of the whole community. 

Yes, my young brothers and sisters in the 
Grange, far better learn the talismanic sound 
that opens a door, entering through which ' 
one may learn how, by faithful effort, encour- 
aged by many a friend, helping to form a 
sounder public opinion, creating methods of 
business based on truer principles of mutual 
benefit; uniting in plans not merely of per- 
sonal advancement, but broad in their scope 
and of wide general application ; to advance 
the truest and best interests for the immedi- 
ate present, as for the future years, of all 
about us. 

Such in this and like communities is the 
high function of the Patrons of Husbandry. 
The minutia of their work, the aid to indi- 
vidual members, the personal advantages, 
are desirable so long as they assist in produ- 
cing the broader results. Hence, every 
Granger should consider himself bound to do 
whatsoever lies in his power to make effec- 
tual the general principles. He should think 
of what in his locality will advance the well- 
being of the whole community, in matters 
where all are alike interested; and there is 
no consideration that should come, or be 
allowed to come, between his efforts and that 
result. 

In the near future, still more than in the 
past, the Grange must be a valuable factor 
in our public affairs ; and so long as we hold 
honestly to the practical questions that enter 
into our communal life, and persistently 
press intelligent demands upon those in 
authority, whether state legislators, county 
officials, steamboat companies, railroads, 
commission merchants, or what not, we will 
be able to mould for the better the character 
of our conditions. 

The young men and women have this to 
do,or in a little while will have it. Standing 
each alone in his own place, the effort any 
one is capable of amounts to almost nothing. 
But such effort as is possible here, with men 
of average intelligence and will and a small 


it undertakes must, and it alone will, astonish 
as it has astonished, 10, With lack of 
faith hold back from, or, through utter indif- 
ference will have none of, or through pure 


selfishness inspired by political hopes, oppose _ 


the work of an Order, from the work of 
which they are every day reaping substan. 
tial benefits. ; 

Here it is possible for every man and 
woman, and especially the young, active, 
progressive, ambitious, to gain for them- 
selves positions—not lookers on, not of 
drones who must yield to the active pursuit 
of the busy worker, not of the helpless pés- 
simists who see no good in the times that 
have advanced beyond the methods of the 
fathers; none of these, but of those who, 
determined to be of some use in the world, 
learning those lessons that will be of practi- 
cal value to the intelligent husbandman, 
and joining heartily in such united effort as 
the Grange presents; not merely reap per- 
sonal benefits, but make themselves dispen- 
sers of useful knowledge and of blessed 
actions; the furtherers of public enterprises 
that will secure them the esteem of their 
community, and leave a vacancy that is 
regretted when they depart. 

Instead of seeing only the drawbacks of 
the situation, seize upon the one advantage, 
if there be but one; the drawback may be 
such only in seeming, because unintelligent- 
ly treated. Overcome difficulties, if not at 
once, gradually. Do not fear public opinion, 
it will always respect honest manly effort; 
the spirit that grapples first with our own 
pride, and having conquered there, is ready 
for conquests over other and varying oppo- 
nents, We are growing in this direction, 
and now we need to see to the persistency 
of our efforts, remembering “ Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.” 

It is not well to settle down to hard, 
unvaried toil of any form. Such a course is 
not healthy for body or mind; yet there 
should be something higher in view than an 
idea of doing only what will enable one to 
slip along somehow. 

Excelsior! must have its place, and pro- 
provide some element of the makeup of our 
character. There may be a willingness to 
“bide our time,” but there must be a deter- 
mination not to be late. 

Every young man and young woman 
should expect to fill a place in the commu- 
nity that gives a higher incentive to action 
than present enjoymentand pleasure, So far 
as possible there should be a willingness to 
undertake on the one hand, and an expecta- 
tion to share, on the other, something of the 
rough side of life’s efforts, that the success 
of gaining its ease and a competency may be 
the crowning of that joint interest bringing 
a joy and delight which the selfish sou), 
whose only thought is to be provided for 


without effort, without toil ora pain on its © 


own part, can never know. 

There is only one hope for a community 
in the future, and that is in the youth. 
Fathers may accumulate broad acres. by the 
hundred, and send their sons away, keeping 
their daughters about them, or marrying 
them out to strangers, and they leave their 
lands to whom it happeng; the children 
come no more back. On the contrary ,fostering 
in the minds of the young the love of the pro- 
fession, encouraging effort by the prospect of 
having as soon as possible something to start 
with, be it ever so small, and then the idea 
of the new centre, the home, becomes more 
and more of a possibility; and every home 
makes the community richer, draws from 
without in both directions, increases a de- 
mand for many industries, preserves the 
prosperity, sweils the happiness, promotes 
the welfare, of the community as such, be- 
cause the individuals are filling their norms! 
position, and natural advancement betokens 
health. 





degree of persistency, that never rests satis- 
fied with less than the accomplishment of what 


Pardon this already too prolix address. 
The Grange fails of its purpose that goes no 
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_ farther than to show the individual how to 
_ get a few more dollars into his own coffers 












outof the soil. That is not the great aim of 
life, nor is that a sufficient reason why I 
should give anyone else the benefit of my 
experience or let him share my secret of 
success. 


| There has been no attempt to. discuss par- 


ticular ideas thoroughly, but to throw out 
such leading thoughts as may help to give 
some broad conception of what the Grange 
as an institution leads to. The attempt has 
not failed if in any degree is understood how 
useful it may be made, how profitable it is as 
an agency for uniting effort in common in- 
terest, affording a medium of united action, 
serving as a treasure house to which all hay- 
ing a key of admission may come to draw 
their supply, a school in which all are scholars 
and each a teacher; a laboratory where each 
experiments and demonstrates results; a 
garden in which one toils to cultivate some- 
thing that shall be for food perhaps, another 
herbs to flavor the repast, and yet another 
flowers to shed sweet fragrance round the 
common board, the earth’s thanksgiving to 
the great Creator for the watchful Providence 
that sends the seed time and harvest, the 
former and the latter rain, the cloud and 
sunshine, by which man’s efforts to fulfil his 
mission in tilling of the soil are made 
effectual, 





Strawberry Notes. 


The season of 1884 was not very favor- 
able on berries, as it was unusually dry. | 
Below I give a brief description of the 
cream of strawberries as they fruited with 
me: 

Crystal City —The earliest ; I have fruited 
this berry for several seasons and it is one 
of my most profitable kinds, it bears a good 
crop of fair-sized berries and fine flavor. 

Phelps, or Old Iron Clad, maintains the 
claims made for it; in earliness, good size, 
quality and firmness, it resembles the pop- 
ular Wilson, but earlier. A remarkable 
healthy and vigorous grower. I think it 
will prove a valuable early variety for 
market. 

Big Bob.—A big failure with me. 

Bidwel.—This is another good early 
variety. A strong vigorous grower, distinct 
from any other variety; flesh very firm; 
good color; needs good culture. 

Warren, is a good early variety, very 
large, regular and uniform in shape; plant 
a good grower, free from disease and pro- 
ductive. 

Crescent.—This is what is claimed for it, 
one of the most valuable for market. 

Sharpless.—Never did better than the past 
season; it was earlier thar usual, fine and 
large; wants good culture. 

Manchester —Did not do as well as last 
season, a8 I grew it mostly for plants. It 
was not properly fertilized every third row ; 
should be a perfect flowering kind. 

Jersey Queen.—This may do for amateurs, 
not profitable for me. 

James Vick.—I am unable to say any- 
thing in its favor, as it is too small and late. 

Vineland.—It resembles Kentucky in plant 
and fruit, and I'am unable to see much 
improvement on that old sort. 

Oumberland Triwmph.—Gocd berry for 
home use or near market; very large and 
handsome. 

Mrs. Garfield and Daniel Boone had some 


fine berries for spring set plants; it will 
require another year to fully develop their 


character. 
Somerset Co., Ma. J. W. Hat. 
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LONGEVITY OF THE GraPE.—lIt is said 


that the vine in California is 
at Ventura, and is 40 inches in diameter in 


the trunk,—though only 26 years old. It is 
said to be now on the downward path. 
the figures given are correct, it is a surpris- 
ing growth for such a short time, and more 





The 8t, Lonis express, on the New York 
Central Road, was crowded one evening 
recently, when at one of the way stations, 
an elderly gentleman, accompanied by a 
young lady, entered the cars and finally 
secured aseat. As the conductor approached 
the pair, the young lady arose, and in a 
t pleading voice said : 

“ Please, sir, don’t let him carry me to the 
asylum. I am not crazy; I am a little tired, 
but not mad. Oh! no indeed. Won’t you 
please have papa take me back home?” 


The conductor, accustomed though he was | tien 


to all phases of humanity, looked with aston- 
ishment at the pair as did the other passen- 


father, however, sufficed, and the conductor 
passed on, while the young lady turned her 
face to the window. The writer chanced to 
be seated just behind the old gentleman, and 
could not forego the desire to speak to him. 
With a sad face and a trembling voice the 
father said : 

“My daughter has been attending the 


ing remarkably. Her natural qualities, 
together with a great ambition, placed her in 
the front ranks of the school, but she stud- 
ied too closely, was not careful of her health, 
and her poor brain has been turned. I am 
taking her to a private asylum where we 
hope she will soon be better.” 

At the next station the old man and his 
daughter left the cars, but the incident, so 
suggestive of Shakspeare’s Ophelia, awaken- 
ed strange thoughts in the mind of the 
writer. It is an absolute fact that while the 
population of America increased thirty per 
cent. during the decade between 1870 and 
1880, the insanity increase was over one hun- 
dred and met Bag per cent. for the same 
period. Trave' ~ ! ne by boat, or in —_ 

t 


ela’ 

are? 
Insane luras ! 
Who builds them ? 


Each state, every county, hundreds of pri- 
vate individuals, and in all cases their 
opeeet is taxed to the utmost. 

hy ? 


Because men, in business and the profes- 
sions, women, at home or -in society, and 
children at school -overtax their mental and 
nervous forces by work, wi and care. 
This brings about nervous disorders, indiges- 
tion and eventually mania. 

It is not always trouble with the head that 
causes insanity. It far oftener arises from 
evils in other parts of the bedy. The ner- 
vous system determines the status of the 
brain. Any one who has odic headaches ; 
occasional dizziness ; a ess of vision; a 
ringing in the ears ; a feverish head ; frequent 
nausea or a sinking at the pit of the stomach, 
should take warning at once. The stomach 
and head are in direct sympathy and if one 
be impaired the other can never be in order. 
Acute dyspepsia causes more insane suicides 
than any other known agency and the man, 
woman or child whose stomach is deranged 
is not and cannot be safe from the coming on 
at any moment of mania in some one of its 
many terrible forms. 

The value of moderation and the impera- 
tive necessity of care in keeping the stomach 
right must pour! be clear to : The 

east appearance of indigestion, or mal-assim- 
ilation of food should i wenhed as careful- 
¥ as the first approach of an invading army. 
any means have been advocated for meet- 
ing such attacks, but all have heretofore been 
more or less defective. There can be little 
doubt, however, that for the ome of reg- 
ulating the stomach, toning it up to proper 
action, keeping its nerves ina normal condi- 
tion and putify the blood, Warner's 
Tippecanoe the Best, excels all ancient or 
recent discoveries. It is absolutely pure and 
Saeenie it ~ ee ccihliy eiearene 
while it canno’ any possibilit ure even 
achild. The fact thet it pore few in the 
days of the famous Harrison family is proof 
positive of its merit as it has so thoroughly 
withstood the test of time. As a tonic and 


If | revivifier it is simply wonderful. It bas re- 


lieved the agony of the stomach in thousands 
of cases ; soothed the tired nerves ; uced 





surprising stil] that it should have such a 
short life—Gardeners’ Monthly. 


peaceful sleep and averted the co on of 
& mania more to be dreaded than death itself. 


gers in their vicinity. A few words from the | Best $5.75. 


seminary in a distant town and was succeed- | Th 


in any o , see large 
rate Duildings, and inquire what they 
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Fontaine’s 
YELLOW PEEL 2nd, sire Baron, 389, in Calf to 


OUS GIPSY 2nd, sire Ice, in Calf to 
Farmer’s Prince, 
LADY OF THE MANOR, sire Orange Peel, 288, 


in Calf to ~ Flower, 429. 
CETEWAYO’S MARY, sire Cetewayo, 244, in Calf 
to Buttermaker 


UP, sire Orange Peel, 288, 


: | ten months old, . 
. PERROT’S BUTTERCUP, sire Perrot, 342, six 


months old. 

WOLSELEY’S PRIDE, sire Wolseley, 401, six 
months old, 

PRIDE OF CAROLINA, sire Forget-me-not, 291, 


in Calf to Perrot, 342 


HILLSIDE MAID, 6118, J. H. B., drépped Calf 
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Pure Dissolved 5. C. Bone. 


Bone Meal. 


Ammoniated Dissolved Bone. 
Pure Dissolved Bone. 


a@ Everything connected with Fertilizer 
business of best quality. For Sale Cheap. 
Send for Pamphiet and Samples. 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 


i6 LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


A GEORGIA FARM FOR SALE OR LEASE! 


Will sell or lease for cash, or on time with a 
low rate of interest if properly secured, our Courta 
County Farm—forty five milés from Atlanta, and 
seven miles from several Railroad stations. Consist- 
ing of 1,890 acres of land—1 000 acres in good 

Ronared‘and 








condition, and very ve; (one 
se -five acres set in orchard id red 
pte tet er lames Soar 


grass); three 
ete. 


thirty 
A fall complement of agricultural machinery 
farm implementa of most approved kind, : 2. 


PRICE, $30,600, For further particulars, apply to 
S. J. & A. W. HILL, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


WINTER OATS! 


For Sowing in September, $1.00 per bushel, Weigh 
Forty Pounds to bushel, Struck Measure. 


ROBERT J, HALLIDAY, 


238 West Bultimore Street, 

















BALTIMORE, 





Teaaheve ane the copona dacest mupesetra ss the 
finest young J: 8 ever offered for at Baitimore, 
and have been selected with great care by the cele- 
brated judges, Messrs. E.J. Arnoldand « Lie Broog. 
ee For date of sale and catalogue 
a 

ised H, BR. TUCKER & ©O. 

1l South Gay Street, 


Baltimere. 


BROWN LEGHORNS: 


Iam now to ship superior Browa - 
horn Onicke—reeding stoek from the best yards 
the country. 


Also a few trios White Leghorns Prices reason- 
Address for particulars, 


W. F. STEICER, Jr. 
Laurel, Md. 
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HESTER HOGE 
MB. SILVER. Cleveland, 


FAY'S CELEBRATED 
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FOR ‘SALE. 
‘TPWO SHORTHORN BOLLS 


seereas, watord hs “i June 30 ” steed 
erawag es -R.; ratceye ee 


cae tien Duke of le. sai 


Eivina Duke of Gene 19614 
Dam Red yan ty Piarat tee © belt Aad a 


“MARY’S KIRKLEVINGTON PRINCE.”— 
Bb. white ; calved ee eee 1883. Bred by 


b irk tnaten 
Lec 90628 "Dam ‘Shari yy A ee 
Sharon 2ad 


aND poe net CALF, ROAN, BRED BY ME. 
Calved March 6th, 1884, by Kirklevington Lad $9528 


Dam Qeherins? Princess b Emory’s Roan k 
92078. Price $50. y, Pe saad 


pari Mills,’ Md. 


FOR SALE. 
FARM AND DUCKING SHORE. 


OWEN NORRIS. 





ceehaods of of fine fruit oS ey 


young 
farther Information, We at THE AMERICAN 


ther inform 
FARMER OFFIOE, 1 128 West Baltimore Street. 


THE SAME REGAN iFARMER. 











me eects, Soemeicereee 
U LBS ° Serdbanas cen. ets 


est Os! new ready and mailed 
pn now offer a very 


paces Seren 


ew Catalogue oft S 


sOUTDOVES 


Yearling and 2-year Rams bred from 
importations from Henry Webb and Lord 
Walsingham, also fifteen breeding Ewes, 














FOR SALE BY 


«|/SAM’L J. SHARPLESS, 


705 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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ook, 
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‘COMBIN ED EXHIBITION! 





ms ni MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL § MECHANICAL ASSN 


ATR ir CuBr a A 
and th 
wil 


NUAL EXHIBITION in co 
E AGRICULTURAL 
e Association: of Franklin County. P 
be held ON THE GROUNDS 


unction with the TWENTY-NINTH 

MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION of 
opne« Comal County, Md., ae 
TURAL 


AN 
F THE AGRI 


sestaioal’, atom of Washington County at Hagerstown, Md., on 


OCTOBER 21, 22,23 and 24. ® 


$12,000 in PREMIUMS are offered : 


will be ao ay of Machin = <p name: Buataes. X Live Steck, 
pdanoee - with 1 y and Ru == any ——— iS chaos and Chariot Races, every d the 
Fair. Executive Commi’tee:—Frank “* President “of State Assoc Association; C, W. H Beprobewe, 
of Washington County Association; Wm U ice President of Weak i "Reatcialion, 
Thomas Trae se Chairman Fi County yx Be Rg Col, we. 4 + we ilies C Cheirman Carroll 
nty Association; Col. A. R. Boteler, Jefferson County Associa’ 
For premium list and information, 


H. A. McCOMAS, Gen’l Superintendent. 
P. A. WITMER, Secretary. 








EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER, 





ECLIPSE POWER WIND MILLS, 


ADAPTED FOR 


NDING FEED AND 
we FEED AND FODDER 


MEAL, SHELLING CORN 
PoRPiNG 


CUTTING 
SAWING WOOD, CHURNING, 
WATER. 


BUILT IN 10 SIZES, FROM 13 TO 50 FEET WHEELS. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOCUE. 


We have a 14 ft. Wheel erected at our warehouse, and invite all interested to call and ex- 


it. We also carry in stock IRON FEED GRINDER 


cobs, drugs, spices, coffee, etc. 


Da punting ena, ond evar gree, corh on 


to run by horse, wind or steam power 


FROST-PROOF STOCK TANKS. ROUND RESERVOIR TANKS. 
pared 


-Wind Mill and Steam 


Pumps, Pipe and Fittings, etc. 


SEE US BEFORE BUYING ELSEWHERE. 


wr @oop AGEN 
Water Works of 


Ts WANTED.=# 
every description. 


MALVIN B, SHURTZ & CO. 


19, 21 and 23 E. Pratt Street, Cor. President, Baltimore, Md. 
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| FRANKLIN DAVIS, i.) | EDW. H, BISSELI, 


Baltimore Nurseries. 


FRANKLIN DA DAVIS & Coa., 


400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
Acres in Small Fruits. 


2 | Wei our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES HERRIES, APRICOTS, 
GRA “ee. all the Grandesd surts Also the new varieties o PRUITS, 0 ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

mans tee , ee. Wholesale and Retail. fap Seahane Ge chin edie baeckte te favorable terms, and the 
Cost facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


‘Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank.) 








Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries. 
estaauieneo ie. TRERS, PLANTS, EVERGREENS, &e, 


Extensive stock of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots and Damsons. Currants Black- 
berries, Strawberr oots, dc. Large and rare assortment of Suave and Osa 
Sas Tress, acted bs Shrubs, oe ; bad man nd foreign varieties, re- 
cently im eS aiead. Catalogues 2 and price-list pon application, 
also @ lithograph of our “‘ Chairs Choice ”’ byrronseen which 1 nee considered the finest late 
yeilow-free-stone known, 
WILLIAM CORSE & SONS, 


Omice is Second Street, opposite maed Office. 











310 ACRES. 


P. ©. Box 408. 


-“Whitelock’s Vegetator” 


Poe isie 
SUP. oe, 
atEERTEDy oe ay Pate 








suet “WHITELOR* ERAS ‘ 
ie Nin & CO'S LoS Matsa, 
oo) VEGETATOR 3 
."s BALTIMORE a* BS 


®. ats * 
“witll see aanttiicet 


1SnOE FOO 


FOR WHEAT AND GRASS. 


Farmers, if pai te beaten jelds of the abo and 
the beat Fes y Ss large y above crops get the worth of your money, use 


“ WHITELOCK’S VEGETATOR.” 
Price, $36.00 per Ton of 2,000 lbs. New Bags, 167 (bs. Each. 


If you desire a lower price manure, which is the cheapest and best for the money, purchase our 


‘'Sunnyside Pure Bone & Dissolved Phosphate.” 


Price, $30.00 per Ton of 2,000 Pounds. New Bags, 167 Pounds Each. 





——- those desiring a Dissolved Bone Phosphate, without Ammonia, the action of whi 
articles sold as Acid Phosphate or South < h Carolina Bone, we offer our as Spl ls eupetior & 


“Soluble Phosphate and Potash Fertilizer,” 


Price, $20.00 per Ton of 2,000 Pounds. New Bags, 167 Pounds Each. 





ve brands are sold and delivered, 12 and in fine and sos “hee for drillin 
EXTRA MOISTURE IN A FERTIL ER 2 ADDS TO THE CoO . 
You should count the cost of :he Fertilizer by the cost per acre. As the soil a, of 
red partitions e the oe — ane dh a higher gher grade, the aH 4 7 that the extra quantity dette 
xtra le a a poor results obtained, make the lo grad ods 
With perfect Rooatideces we refer buyers to all who have applied our Fertilizers. as ate. 


MILLER, LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


(Succzsssons ro W. WHITELOCK & CO.) 


44 SOUTH ST. _ BALTIMORE, MD. 
_ SEDOWICK bee WIRE FENCE, 
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Is the oor 
fogs 8 
the ence tor 
teries. Active 


purpose Wire F in use, g: Strong Net- ts without Barbs. It will turn 
altry, ae well Pence in ape, boing 8 O¢ without injury at either fence or stock. It is just 
pees railroads, and very neat for ‘lowes parks, school lots and Lg 

Barbed oy os qpireniond) wl lent 0 Ube, be Specie ee 
Gates, wale wrought f iron pipe F steel wire defy’ fia 4 in neatness sceueeaes and or E 

‘@ also the Iron Gate, als 
Post Auger. no Manu Bussell's 
pum or geared @ or gritiding and other 
and particularsask hardware dealers, or irene mentioning paper, o 
CK BROS. Mf’rs.. Indiana. 


t work. For 


100 


BALTIMORE, Mp. / 





ee ee ts et ee oe Oo Oe 6 ob eee en oe eS 


Baltimore, Md, 
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use 





and is undoubtedly i the Pad, Reation, ta 








For Sale, 
Or Exchange for City Property. 


Containing 150 acres; about 25 to 30 acres in thriv- 





ing timber, princi and chestnut; well 

watered and admirably adapted to a dairy or market 
forma; the Soll is kind and susceptible oe 7 high- 
It is at the stone on the York turnpike; front: 
ing on road, five stations on 
the Northern R. B.; can be reached at dis- 
tances of 1 to 3 miles, by good county 


county. Churches of all d 
public vate, 


ie rere ond a = 
permits a round a day 
reaenmumnerasyrems 
of in fields of 12 to 15 acres, to most of 
veilinty, 6 ich te Soh is compmodicna ohd lage b bern, are 
dws ¥ 8 comm. 
stone, with oth er outhouses, und though o 
ae very comtestabte ata reasonable ex 
and.there are several admirable sites 
on the . This 
geously divided into sm 
feat advance on the 


eet 


€ 
> 


to ex 


, could live on this place without labor, 


ty. For 


pe ah og rj office 
of ) nob, SAM’L SANDS. 


SF THE WILLIAMS 


ie) EVAPORATOR! 
NE Pitas 


ti highly ontisfactory re- 


Se 
































SCARLET CLOVER SEED. 


(Trifolium incarnatum.) 


100 Bags for Sale. It is as hardy as other Clovers. 
Thomas B. Price, 
Lawtdanaytlie, Br Brunswick Co., Va. 








TURNIP SEED CROP OF ’83. 
pe Top, 8 i ane und, 60 cts,, post- 
pid fe Bide 2 of the U. Brox 10 Ibs, 30 
cts. per Ibs with lib- 


Ibs. 25 cts.; 60 lbs. 
_ Siena thetrade. Also. White } and all 
er a) 


: mn Top of Swede and Ruta agns - 
ow 


fi . Seven per le 00 Ibe sowi 

ferti izer, 25 Ibs. 0 ce 1b., 100 Ibs. $15. 

fertilizer, three Ibs. to the acre wil 

of wh as much as 200 Ibs. A pe Drum- 
and Flat Dutch Cabbage Seed $1 per pound. 
C. B, ROGERS, Seedsman, 

No, 141 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARD WOOD ASHES 


AS A 


FERTILIZER. 


150 Sar toads for sale, Oan be delivered at any 
ee ne e Eastern, Middle or 


on 











on from 88 ota, to 80 a bushel; leacned 


Farm in Baltimore Co, | 


EXHIBITED. 


NGRICULTORAL ENGINE 


TAL 


Py, 


| “| 
\F v/ 


—. 


{yyy 
NEA 


STEVENS’ BN NINE AND THRESHER, 


=|Oshorne Mowers, Reapers & Solf-Binders. 





Superior Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Chie 
Champion Force Pump, Cucuniber-Wood Pumps, ° 
South Bend Chilled Plows, Uttie Giant Sulky Plows, 
Lausing Wheel and Float Harrows, Circnlar Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, Millstones, Bolting Cloths, 


Smut Machines, Leather and Gum Belting, d¢., &. 
ro. SS Light St., “Baltimore. nc. 


Horse Rakes, 



































THOROUGHBRED 
Lincoln , Sheep, 


From the celebrated stock of T. Walter & Son, West 
egg a of a deo of Md.,, oo ots 1 

we es same ear. we 
Lambs of the above; 2 Ewe Labo d do. sadeees 


T. W. Lawford, 
296 B, Chase St,, Baltimore, Md. 


PRATT’S. ASTRAL .OIL 
gion her ge Of 


LAMPS OF HVERY DESORIPTION. 


Por Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 
Keubior gs Frets Oost 183 Baltitnotd Bt. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VinEeaR. 
Sr ceating pure and reliable: Many 




















eo ea a are sold as fet Vine 
3) ees , observe that pack- 
‘APOLINARIS WATER. 
FREDK. a. BOLLMAN, d. Importer 
68 8 GAY STRE 
G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAGER, 
Onemist and Metallur gist Ohomist fe 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 





NALYSES of all 4 So 

Coens Fostitisers, Oreeet dela, Ores of Gold and Silver oe 
—— and other minerals. Water for steam, - 
snd vastwon GMs of ext: Taboos 


Heri 
; LiL 


_BEsT 


Horse Powers 
‘ulin crag yr Dhevese baad 


sarietiinn | 






Clover Hallers 
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py taro WILLIAMS 
wring EiMiRA. TORT ns GLENN 
— sho NIAGARA FALLs. 






sarong “Tickets sold and informaticn given at 
Company’s 


N. B. Cor. r, Baltimore and Calvert Sts., 
At Depot N. 0. Raliway, 


At Union Depot, Charlies St., Station, 

And Ponaerwania any Eration, 

CHAS. E. PUGH D, 
General 


Manager. cat Pat a&N, ok R, 


‘DEDERICN'S HA PRESS Es. 


ing the one 
at suits 













; for circular and location of 
order on trial, address ie 


P. K. DEDERIOK Con Albans, We ¥- 


‘DOUBLE HARPOON ; 
Rs: an 


may. FORK 


afford to be without it, 


Bear ar ae Wok ass 






Descriptive Catal 
Kennett Square, Cheater Co, Pa 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE UV. 8, GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL - 























ONLY LINE avinwrWe TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of ayy a it 
map — 
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ashes from 10 to 15 cts, a 
locality, das. Hartness, Detroit, Mic 


to My 
plants for the 


and Greenhouse; also 


for 1884 now feady and mailed free to 
Vegetable and 


Ly, 


ROB’T J. HALLIDAY, 
238 W. BALTIMORE STREET, | 

BALTIMORE, MD.» 

tad Flower See Beast act all guides ye 


ce vi Kangen GA ed ea 0 Dea, com 
Omah= a Denver Rrith "throagh bent sor 


SAN 1SCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 
KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
oo ue Great 


can = 
Se aa oath West, tocludi 
alley of 


of COLORADO, the 


Youemive, tine 
“CITY OF MEXICO, 
and all poliits in the Mexican Repu 


NOMECESAERS 
heart t lroad Pom r 
ioe rot the Gov the Gover sjamment aed atlrond and Weshing- 
it tony de wie great THROUGH CAR EINE 
ef America, and is universally admitted to 
Finest | Railroad in the Wevta ter 


Sucoushs ‘aatin ved tide ine tar oni at all Rail- 
road Gompes ae So n the United States and 


bidet 43% — 


Wien Bae 008 PRO AL LOWE | 
ae, a 


BENSTONS tie 
ang for New 
. , Washington, 


D.C, 




























sy verre 
12 Assistants, and ae com ho Art, 
and form malled for 
Por iif, Mention this Journal. 4 








The Hannah More Nadu. 
a@-TRE DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.-wa 


Firtexs miles from Baltimore. Noted for health- 

instruction, cereful training and 

the ore age of a Christian home. The 
next will begin September 17th. 


REY. ARTHUR J. RICH, A. M., M. D. 
Reisterstown, Md, 


COTSWOLD SHEEP 
FOR SALE. 


Imported “ BARON THAME” of 23% lbs. fleece, 
Yearling Rams (pedigreed) 13% to 17 Ibs. fleece; and 
Ewes Of all ages, to be bred next fall. 

ED. C. LEGG, 
KENT ISLAND, MD. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


The next session begins SerremBer 187s and con- 
tinues nine months, 


FACULTY. 
Epuunp Hanarson, A. M., Prof, of Latin. 
H. #, Hinats, M. A., LL.D , Prof. of Greek. 
A.B, Buowns, D. D., LL. D., Prof. of English. 
Ewp, B, Surrn, M. A., Prof. of Mathematics. 


Cuagtzs H,. Winsron, M. A., LL. D., Prof. of 
Physics, 


B, Purnrean, A M., LL. D, Prof. of Chemistry. 
Wu. D. Tuomas, M. A., D, D., Prof. of Philosophy; 
Profs. Suita and waspa. 50 Modern Languages, 

















A RESIDENT STUDENT. 


ss bundrea undred and four dollars, nine months’ 
Needed, fuel, lights and washing. 


“cig seven doliars and Afty cents will mest the 


B, PURYEAR, 
Chairman of the Faculty. 


SALT 


Ashton’s. Phoenix, Deakin’s. Evans’, Wore 
Ington’s fullandqaarter sacks. Dairy, Roc 
etme ad 1 eo ages 7 per cent. Sal: 


phate Po 


K AINIT, 


OB GERMAN POTASH SALT. 


| ‘Warranted Genuine and Full Standard: also 
Caicined Kainit, Muriate Potash, Nitrate 
Soda, &e. 

Cargoes Sosmnny arriving and all for sale 
th lots to suit by 


JAS, BONDAY, JR. & CO. 
58 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore. 4d, 


Send fer one of our our Books on use of 
Peteir ines of st. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
“VINES, ETC. 


At Reasonable Rates. 

















Jersey Queen, James Vick. Manchester, Bidwell, 
Finch’s °g Prolific, and most of the old ctandaed vaste” 


of 
WBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 
for Price List, also my $5.00 offer of avert: 
a choice 0 
Address 


fy 


ment ofcach. Am 
Rock fowls, trios $5, Eggs $1.50 per 18. 
R. 8. COLE, 
Cedar Hill Small Fruit Farm, 
HABMANS, A. A. Co., Md. 





growth of 


WILSON’Ss 


| Fertilizer 





This article has been hly tested on WHEAT. 
CORN and VEGET sod has given satis- 
‘ory results. IT aaiere 
oft the SEST OH City 
and renounced ry e FIN MARL tVER 


Disoov, centage 
ANIMAL BONE PHOSPHATE ee . 


Single Bag of 200 Ibs. 50. Per Ton 
s1n00. 


WAREHOUSE: 


162 FRANKLIN STREET, 


Between Green and Paca Streets, 
BALTIMORE. 


and bin *, Ss 
at home w nithout wteela Book 
OPIUM F iiss hoe 


Field & Garden Seeds 


Our stock of Seeds are new and true to name. em- 
bracing all the valuable varieties, and are from the 























most reliable growers for the com- 
and which have 
crowned our efforts to su the seed in the 
market, we will strive to 
FERTILIZERS. 
ANIMAL "~ 


PHOSPHATE. a high = Phosphate, a com 
PORFFIEH ‘& p TURNER ALKALINE PLANT 


Potatoes, Tobacco and Vegetables 
Perr B's RAW 
Ri H& TORNER'S RAW BONE. 


HARVESTING TING MACHINERY. 


McCORMICK’S TWINE BIND: 
McCORMICK neg REAPER 
McCO "8 DAISY SINGLE REAPER. 
MoCORMICK'S IRON MOWER. 


HORSE RAKES. 


Both Hand and Self-Dump. 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better 
work than any other plow. 








Pelee Ghovel Beves, Iron Age Cultivators 
Planet Seed Drill and Oultivater 
ire Grain Drilis. 


Advance Horse Rake, 
The Scar Horse Rake. The Victor Horse Rake. 


Horse Rake. 








REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 





Agricultural Imp’ Tinplehodats: Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE AMERICAN: : eee: 
| 














——— 
—— 


JOHN BULLOCK & - SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








|PURE BONE DUST AND DISSOLVED PURE RAW: BOR, 


Store, No. 71 SMITH’S WH’F. Factory, WASHINGTON ROAD. 


Also Agents for the Sale of 


ROSENDALE, ROUND TOP AND PORTLAND CEMENTS. 


THE POPPLEIN 


 SULICATED PHOSPHATE CO. 


Manufacture and have constantly in stock the following 
Popular Brands of 


FERTILIZERS. 


THE ACTIVE AMMONIATED BONE, 
THE MODEL AMMONIATED BONE, 
THE FAVORITE AMMONIATED 
SUPER PHOSPHATE, 


THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE, 
ALKALINE BONE PHOSPHATE 
SOLUBLE BONE PHOSPHATE, 
YARRA GUANO. 


ALSO PORE BAW AND DISSOLVED ANIMAL BORE 


, | Goods Compounded according to any special Formula desired 
on short Notice. 


All Goods Guaranteed. 
OFFICE: 128 W. Baltimore Strest, 


(Umder “AMERICAN FARMER.’’) 


Factory at Canton, Baltimore County. 


TO WHEAT GROWERS! 


The undersigned, PIONEER ~ the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINATOR in 1858 of 
ho Formulas and processes of manufacture of 





























‘| “EXCELSIOR” & AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying his experience and veces repute 

tion hitherto soquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers , 88 Manufactured by him, con 

tinues to offer them to the Farmers and Flanters of Maryland and Virginia, with the assurance 
that the high standard quality of each will be maintained as heretofore. 

















‘ Md os Wheat, it * co petvevesl oneerns oe ag eer of ee and Virginia, after a 
wen n the use of these atan tion of 100 ual in 
its effects to 7500 Bo pounds of es other Fertiliser or Guano, ees e fully! -= te rer 


With m and su r facilities for manufacturing, I challe: competition with any 
Fertilizer in the Uatted tates, in ty, Mechanical Conditition Sa Price _ ii 


By strictly ad tomy Origina] Formulas, only the most concentra rintend- 
tag tl poek their manufacture—as the past most concentrated materiale tn Ty oy ae 


UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 


27" Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHAT a os that every 
Bag is branded as above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTE RS rasa 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 
107 McELDERRY’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 





per cent. cheaper. 
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ROSHBANE NURSHERInS 
GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, ‘MARYLAND. 


Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


E invite the “a, dane year select stock of ‘A AND 
DWARF 
dard and Dwarf. APR CRA HAW APPLES. MULOMMMIES, OA of the most 
kinds. with other Collections of yRRGREENS, AMENTAL 
EES AND SPua is cat and oukowe mated tase Gees, 


CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON ptr ee ORDERS BY 1 PROMPTLY AT 
ED TO. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARG: 


BRACKENRIDCE. 


"PANDRETHS'3'32235 = CATALOGUE 








CARD ERS COMPANION,” 


ta te arice oe 


LANDRETH & SONS, Seed Growers, Lock Box,Phila.Pa. 


LUMBER. | 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
Nea) 




















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 

















GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


on" ayy SISHES. BLINDS & DOgps 


LIGHT STREET, 
EEPS Ing STOCK AND FURNISHES TOORDER: Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, seuldions teat . or Caps, 


BALTIMORE. 
, Balusters, Newel Poss, Bracket Shelves, Barge Boards, Window = 








H Builc ers’ Hardware, ha meet, Mantels, Window Fram 
Paints, Oil. Putty, G Hiinds, I xs, Lime, —_ = ts, Sash Cord, Columns, wey hn 
n Also, , ROYAL LiQuiD PAINTS, re ns it for A mnes application. Hossenmsented for Durability, 
? , — The ‘eet % Work at west Prices. 








GKO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, =: 


DOORS, SASF, BRICKS, 80. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 


proven deni VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 








— 





RE prepared from medical plants; are coated with , that they may be taken 
Ans child anf upon the most delicate stomach Siduan panty ate Liver, 
as COSTIVENESS, HEADAC — LDS, 
iaeNbioe sling tach bese of « bilious origin. No better e River of Giese Fill 
than th fact that where their A aed ag Pat on oot an 
rine) LAND, ae a0. Dr. Gilpin: ‘After carefull Seihly cunts Rhing the es td t 
June 1 - ae ; © 
Pais 1 feel it bat justice to say that the combination is certain! ee any Semeeae 3 
ever believed were th the proper ones to be used in diseases of «biliou or shall take pleaure 
woos ee pt pe ied bean of Wer Viggen tb tt ta WIBDAR. MD. 
vt retail druggists 
Ww Va. tase ee 1960.— Messrs. Canby a tate | sent by cugs ons aie 
dozen Gilpin’ pin'sVogotbie Liver Pils I have the most ennien panne 
me could al pore i will supersede all others. ron F. M. CHALF 
Ll fi with etc,, from the country, but 
pve foe as they have in the past, ‘entirely on their knowing that 
use will down from generation to generation. 
Ma | VEGETABLE PILLS are sold by all respectable druggists and country store 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


__ THE AMERICA 


Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Wetches fiiver-Plated Ware, Table Culery, & ke. 





ee ee a ne CEES TEST TT, 
No. 135,W. BALTIMORE STREET. near Calvert, Balto. 




















RASTERN SHORE NURSERIES 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
PRICE LIST WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
A "5, Se tek of APPLE TREES, of couch inde Kinds as are suited to the soil and climate of of 
Sch Serie ree, Serer naeeas Foes." fmmenoe stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 
stock, at prices as low as a reliabie and good article can be grown. ‘i 
Send far Bulas Rist balan sutheed chadaiion 


J. Ww. KERR, Proprietor. 


UM. G. ELLZEY, M. D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddie Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown theep direct from Lord Wais- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 

I am now taking orders fer een ae Wee ee yon 4 Rams, 10 Yeerling Rams, and 


Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. 


Burnside Park Herd. 


PRIZE RECORD. 


Sweepstake Premium for best herd New Jersey State Fair, 1882. 
First Premium for best herd New York State Fair, 1883. 


First Premium for best herd Maryland State Fair, 1883, besides many other first premiums for single 
animals in all the Fairs named. 

pe end So Sneise be Se ae BLACK PRINCE OF LINDEN, 9063, A, J. C. ©. H.R, 

A the are the famous cows Princess 9d, 8046, 27 Ibs. 16 os. butter in 7 days, (official 
tants, Be Cleennation tint E 15 Ibs. be, 12 on in? days Khedive Primrose 2228, Oxford Kate 13646, Saragossa 
22019, Queen of the Farm 9069, and many other celebrated animals. 


S. M. SHOEMAKER, 
saltimcre, Md. 


Communications in reference tc the herd should be addressed to 


0. Ricklefsen, Manager, Stevenson P. 0., Md. 


FARM a SHOPPING. 


Wanted to ren’ rey in fet claa co a small farm on 
we Shore, poder, tion, om. se table Shopping of Every Description 
Promptly ang Economicaliy Done. 


bot County or References, Information and Circulars given when 
dress desized, Address Mrs. A, M. SNOWDEN, No. 38 
BOLTON STREET, Baltimore, Md, 


fi 








Some fine Horses now for sale. 
































H. S. ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries 


UNION SPRINGS, N.Y. Zotablished 154 














wr. FRASER, Cantion to Farmers & Dealers 
(Late Supt. Patterson F 
Landscape Gardener & Florist, ubliroon holtsn” way fouls, 


eet a ae ny = oa role ogg epee | 
pair ag’ SEATS Laid Out. le teil 
ES Planted and ona | A. mage pe COMPANY, Diamine, 4 Pa. 


Orders by mail at- Mounted & Floating Harrows, 











—_ '. 
MA’ furnished, 
tended to. 





Agr eel O'mrrl Fencing, Road Grates ete 



























TFT OR: “PROSPUATE ST.” 
Fleur of Routh Goreline Pheaphe 


Contains from 55 to 60 per cent. Phosphate Lime, ground te an impalpable 
powder in the Duc Atomizer, which grinds much finer than by any 
o known... the only establishment in 
this section using these machines. 









° + Fd 
Also Ammoniated Super Phosphate. ‘Sengston’s Cereal and Plant Food. Alka- 
line Bone Super Phosphate. ‘ Tornado Fertilizer. Linden Super Phosphate. 


ES si wf We have on hand for sale 


Pie rn Raw (Animal) Bone. Dissolved Raw (Animal) Bone, 
Muriate of Potash. Kainit. 


The Maryland Fertilizing and Manufacturing Co., 


No. 4 8. we Street, Baltimore, Md. 


oO SALE. 
Ee Sovthdown Ewe Lambs and a few Bucks, 
Price $10 a piece 
—— aeeess 
ls, Howard Co., Md, 























Hise P RE EATENIS ENTS esi 
~~ hn be Bivens GHA M, 

University. ypobthe State of New aT 
AMBRICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West S4th Street, New York City. 
pn pg Lectures commences in Oc- 


cpplicaiton vA LIAUTARD, D.’ en 
to 
=— Dean of hg ‘Faculty. 








W. A. Martenet, D. V. Ss 
GRADUATE OF THE 


AMERICAN ETERIMUNY, Sam 


man St., of Gay ud, | 
nies GAG: ads 








Te 


SES, ana 


! teh oc Dr. 


pAvenue NW 





ms 204 
Baltimore." Nova 











U James. Estate Agency, 
é. ames Heal HOUMAN, 


: PARTE eye Va., 





of 








The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


> ‘RA Ae prone Wtime : 











‘mura Oy FHL PLTAPSED RE if P Sumi i wnt ef. 

‘The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr, R. W. Lie: the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is « guarantee of the quatity of their FERTILIZERS. 


The»Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
320 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 





| rw. Bape nouns BALTIMORE, “{ wot Leadenhall 8. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


OWN BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 
standard : 





SiS. 090 Rem ean the Ne ee ae ee 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 8 per cent. of Ammonia. 

SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 88 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 


SLINGLUFY’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF*S ‘No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 





Peruvian Guano. 











HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUAN 


oe from PABELLON DE Les 8 de- 


Seah et eter ee 


J. vo A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 MeKiderry’s Wharf, 
BART Peer te MO. 


nonens AnD Satie F pokban 


Snap 


No, H will die of 
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ESTABLISHED 1837. RB. J. Houtinesworts . 


HIGH, GRADE FERT ILIZERS 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


‘MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


CRUVNZEICALS, 


Ammontated Super-Phosphate for ali Crops. Pure Dissolved 
Baw Bone. re Fine Ground Baw Bone. Stag Super- 
hosphate of Lime fer Tobacco. 


HIGH GRADE invonees BIRD GUANO $25 PER TON. 
BIRD GUANO AND POTASH FOR CORN $25 PER TON, 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 86 & 38 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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